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The Doyenne du Comice Pear, a Highly Regarded Late Pear 
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Profitable Farming on a Mountain Top. 


PROF GUY L. STEWART. 


N A LARGE plateau 
of the Alleghany 
mountains, with an el- 
evation varying from 
2000 to 3000 ft, in Gar- 
rett Co, Md, is a prom- 
inent undeveloped 
farming section. Dur- 
ing the exceptional 
drouth of ’00 this re- 

gion had all the rain crops needed. On the 
western slope of the mountain in West 
Virginia, hay and grain in many places 
were literally burned to the ground, pre- 
senting a very marked difference to the 
lands of the plateau, where the pastures 
were a healthy green. There are few spots 
in the county where the soil is not kindly 
disposed to tillage, varying from a light 
chestnut sand or sand clay to a clay loam 
and in many parts a good red clay lime 
rock soil. The so-called glade lands are 
swamps from 2 to 100 acres each, with 
a stream running through them. The soil 
very closely resembles the typical black 
celery soil about Kalamazoo, Mich. These 
lands are ideal for celery, cauliflower, cab- 
bage and onions. The wild cranberry now 
grows there. 

Farmers appreciate the value of lime and 
many burn their own, having lime rock 
cropping out on their land. From the hilly 
nature of the country, much time has been 
devoted to stock raising on a small scale, 
Small herds of 15 to 200 head of cattle and 
about the same number of sheep are not 
uncommon. Stock in many cases is turned 
loose on the mountain, feeding on a never- 
failing pasture of native vegetation. The 
hog pea and ground bean are abundant and 
highly prized for fattening sheep and hogs. 
It is not nece sary to turn the cattle from 
their home fields. As soon as the timber, 
mainly oak, is cleared off, a dense sod forms 
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and rarely ever fails. Each farmer cuts 
only enough hay from his farm to winter 
his cattle and sheep. I know many indi- 
vidual cases where 250 to 400 tons of hay are 
in stack from these mountain fields. The 
acreage now in hay varies from 50 to 250, 
and in one case 400 on each farm. From 
7 to 20 acres are planted in corn,. yield- 
ing from 100 to 135 bu per acre, yet little or 
no corn is sold. 

Many of these mountain farmers still try 
to compete in the markets with western 
grown wheat. The average yield is 30 to 40 
bu per acre. The general acreage of wheat 
on each farm is 2 to 15. Their uniform 
large yield tempts them to continue 
growing wheat. Oats yield from 20 to 40 
bu per acre. No grain does better than 
buckwheat, often yielding 40 to 50 bu per 
acre. Buckwheat pancakes and apple but- 
ter are staple products of these mountain 
farmers. Most grain and hay is used for 
local markets. The potato yield per acre in 
this mountainous region is from 150 to 250 
bu, and within easy access to the Pittsburg, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
markets. A gentleman of prominence re- 
cently gave a small tract of these glade 
lands to the employees in his tannery to 
raise garden truck for their own use. Hav- 
ing noticed the marvelous growth on the 
cultivated lands, he was curious to know 
the yield. He had one of his men carefully 
measure the potatoes dug from part of an 
acre. He was much surprised, even doubt- 
ed the results, but after another measure- 
ment was convinced that the yield was at 
the rate of 900 bu per acre. 


Crimson Clover a Mortgage Lifter. 


W. F. M’SPARRAN, LANCASTER CO, PA. 
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Thousands of acres of land 
lie bare each fall and winter 
be profitably growing crimson clover. By 
sowing 15 lbs of good seed to the acre in 
standing corn during Aug and harrowing 


No. 5 


well, a good stand can usually be secured. 
The value of the growing clover is much 
more than the mere intrinsic worth of the 
crop. As soon as the corn is removed in 
the fall the clover makes its start at grow- 
ing, and is ready to take care of the 
nitrates as they are created in the soil. It 
should be remembered also that the clover 
roots attack and use the minerals of the 
soil much below the penetration of the 
roots of ordinary grain crops. This remote 
fertility is carried upward for root and top 
development, and, therefore, within the 
province of the less venturesome roots of 
the grains, after the -clover has decayed. 
Besides this good performance of the clo- 
ver, its well-known ability for securing and 
storing the free nitrogen of the air is in 
itself sufficient to cause it to be much more 
extensively grown. 

Clover binds the soil and keeps it from 
blowing and washing. Manure can be put 
on the clover during the fall and winter. 
The manure stimulates a more vigorous 
growth and a better crop naturally results. 
Last spring I had a large acreage of this 
clover and used it for soiling, ensilage, hay 
and for plowing down. I have now fine 
crops growing where it occupied the land 
through the winter and early spring. 

I have grown it successfully for about ten 
years, and am always careful to get good 
seed and have it well covered after sowing. 
Many experiments with it are failures on 
account of too shallow covering and conse- 
quently insufficient moisture to keep it 
growing. I have made practical demon- 
strations of its utility for the purposes I 
have enumerated, but its most universal 
use is, I think, as a green manure, in add- 
ing humus. 





Failure of Wood to Mature in autumn 
may be often due to ceasing cultivation too 
early, as it is to cultivate too late. This 
is especially true of trees heavily loaded 
with fruits. 
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Begin Fall Plowing at Once. 


There are many reasons why land to be 
plowed this fall should be turned over as 
soon as possible. In the first place stub- 
ble fields to be seeded to wheat in Sept 
or Oct should be plowed now and harrowed 
about once a week, or every 10 days. This 
early plowing and frequent cultivation will 
result in a compact seed bed, so essential 
to successful wheat culture. Experience 
has demonstrated that a rough, cloddy field 
will, one year with another, be a disap- 
pointment. During wet seasons accom- 
panied by mild winters, careful prepara- 
tion may not be so necessary, but it is not 
safe to neglect careful tilth. 

Another most important feature is that 
ground plowed early and cultivated regu- 
larly contains much more moisture at the 
end of the season than ground not plowed. 
The loose surface soil acts as a mulch, pre- 
venting the evaporation of moisture. It 
also acts as a sponge, absorbing and re- 
taining all rainfall. Those who are skepti- 
cal should try a little experiment for them- 
selves. Plow several strips through the 
stubble field and treat it as above indicated. 
Let the remainder of the field stand just 
as the binder left it. In late fall plow 
through the field crosswise of these strips 
and see the difference in the mechanical 
condition of the soil. The untreated strips 
will be hard and lumpy, but the treated 
will be mellow and moist. 

Where a stubble field contains cockleburs, 
velvet leaf, Canada thistle and the like it 
is very essential that plowing be done as 
early as possible to prevent seeding of an- 
nuals and “smother” perennials by keeping 
down leaf growth. It is the most effective 
method of cleaning up a field, and if it 
were generally employed the spread of 
noxious weeds could be easily prevented. 
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Stock Peas for Late Forage. 


One of the crops which will do excellent 
service in supplementing the shortage 
caused by the drouth in many localities 
is the ordinary cowpeas for southern lati- 
tudes and the Canadian field peas for the 
southern localities and the Canadian field 
peas for the north and northwest. These 
have been tried time and again, and if 
there is enough moisture in the ground to 
start them, they will withstand a great 
deal of drouth. 

For best results at this season of the 
year the ground should be well prepared 
by plowing and thorough pulverization. Use 
the disk harrow, the drag, the roller if nec- 
essary, but in any event break up all the 
clods and compact the upper layers of soil. 
When this is done, drill in cowpeas at the 
rate of 1% bu to 2 bu per acre. Put them 
down 4 or 5 in under the surface and don’t 
under any circumstances broadcast them, 
because by the broadcasting method it is 
impossible to cover them deep enough. Use 
either the black variety or the red. Of 
course no crop can grow in the drouth- 
stricken region unless rain comes. It is 
safe, however, to depend upon showers be- 
fore very long, consequently if the fields 
can be prepared and the seed planted, ev- 
erything will be ready for rapid develop- 
ment when moisture does appear. 

If corn fields are in good condition, the 
cowpeas can be drilled between the rows, 
provided the drill can be run deep enough. 
Where the weather has been so dry, this 
will be exceedingly difficult, and it will 
simply be a waste of seed to put it in un- 
less it can be done properly. Put in one 
row of peas between two rows of corn. 
It is much better to plow up the fields upon 
which small grainS have been grown or 
early potatoes and the like. Field peas can 
be seeded in exactly the same way. If it 
is more convenient to grow soy beans, they 
will answer nicely. Treat them in precise- 
ly the same manner. 

These crops can be used in any way de- 
sired. It is not very satisfactory to pas- 
ture them, as there is usually so much 
jwaste, but stock can be turned in on small 





FIELD AND PASTURE 


parts of the field at a time. This is feasible 
particularly with sheep where hurdles can 
be used. It is not so easy to manage with 
cattle, hogs and horses. As a soiling crop 
they are first-class. Cut any time after the 
first bloom appears, but when the pods are 
about half formed the peas are in the best 
possible condition. For hay, wait until the 
first pods begin to ripen, then cut, and 
when the leaves have wilted pile in small 
shocks and allow to cure thoroughly. If 
the autumn is open and wet, proper curing 
is very difficult, but as a rule there is plen- 
ty of dry weather about that time. 


Winter Wheat from the Eastern Standpoint. 


D. B. M’WILLIAMS, JUNIATA CO, PA. 





To abandon wheat growing in middle or 
central Pa would disarrange rotation, in- 
asmuch as farmers depend on seeding their 
lands to grass with wheat. Seeding with 
oats is not always a success. It is the 
opinion of many farmers that in order to 
hinder the ravages of the fly, wheat should 
be seeded later. Yet many who hold this 
opinion do not practice it. The season of 
706 ~ will be remembered as one of extreme 
drouth. Plowing for fall crops in many in- 
stances could not be done until about Oct 
1. In other places the soil could be turned 
over, but was without moisture and very 
loose, farmers who had their ground 
ready seeding from Sept 10 to 15, regardless 
of the conditions. From lack of moisture, 
wheat was slow in germinating and went 
into the soil entirely too deep. It made a 
slow growth and the blades had a yellow, 
sickly hue. When winter came some fields 
looked quite bare. This spring there was 
nothing promising in the outlook, and some 
fields were sown to oats. 

Those who sowed under the opposite con- 
ditions included the larger class. The 
wheat was seeded from Sept 28 to Oct 15. 
It germinated, came up quickly and gave 
a much better stand. It did not go into 
winter quarters with as large a top: but 
it escaped the fall fly, and made a good 
start in the spring. I have recently seen a 
field that was sown Oct 27, 1% bu seed per 
acre, and well fertilized. It stands thick, 
with large, well-filled heads, and straw a 
good length. Instead of abandoning wheat, 
why not sow later and use more plant food 
to insure a vigorous growth. It will make 
a plant sufficiently strong to better stand 
the winter. Having the surplus plant food 
in the spring, wheat will mostly outgrow 
the ravages of the spring fly. 


——— 


Rye for Fall Pasture. 





Where the month of July is so dry that 
corn, sorghum or millet cannot be seeded 
for forage, the best plan is to sow rye 
either in standing corn, or on land from 
which small grains, turnips, rape and the 
like have been taken. This grain will grow 
on any rich soil, provided there is enough 
moisture present to give it a good start. 
It does best on land that has been plowed, 
thoroughly pulverized and well compacted. 

It can be seeded from now until the mid- 
dle of Oct. The exact time will depend 
largely upon the amount of moisture in the 
soil. Very little good comes from putting 
it into dry ground. If there is just enough 
moisture to start germination the young 
plants will certainly perish, but where a 
good start is obtained, the rye will soon be 
able to take care of itself. If the rye field 
is to be pastured heavily this fall, the seed 
should be put in just as soon as possible. 
Sow it thickly for this purpose, using about 
2 to 2% bu of seed per acre. Some farm- 
ers sow even more. The most satisfactory 
method is to seed with a grain drill, as all 
the kernels are then put in deep enough to 
insure germination. The roots will strike 
out in search of moisture and the plants 
will be much more capable of taking care 
of themselves than if sowed broadcast. 

The crop makes a splendid pasture for 
fall and early winter. Much less grain is 
needed for animals on rye pasture. In 


southern Ill and Mo, calves are occasional- 
ly wintered over on rye pasture with little 
else except straw. All kinds of stock are 
fond of rye. It is particularly useful for 
dairying farmers in keeping up the flow 
of milk. It should be pastured just as soon 
as it is large enough for the animals to 
obtain a good bite. It should be grazed 
sufficient to prevent its jointing. Rye 
heavily pastured in the fall will not pre- 
duce so much green forage in the spring. 
Prof Shaw advises dividing the rye field 
into two sections and alternate the graz- 
ing. There is considerabe expense involved 
in this, consequently most people use one 
field only. When milch cows are being 
grazed they should be allowed to remain 
on only a few hours each morning, as con- 
stant grazing has a bad effect on the qual- 
ity of the milk and butter. 

Rye makes an excellent pasture for hogs 
and horses in late fall, and also in early 
spring. If a little Dwarf Essex rape seed 
is used along with the rye, say from 1 to 2 
lbs per acre, the value of the pasturage 
will be greatly increased. The rape seed 
may be mixed with the rye or may be dis- 
tributed from a grass seed attachment to 
the grain drill. In either case the field 
should be harrowed after seeding in order 
that everything may be properly covered. 
If the field is not pastured too severely this 
fall, it will make an excellent spring pas- 
ture, coming on earlier than the regular 
pasture grasses. Rye does not make an 
ideal pasture plant, as stock are liable to 
pull it out when grazing, but during a sea- 
son like the present it will be a wonder- 
ful aid to the crops, which have been cut 
short by the drouth. Pasture tends to 
make the plant stool, and for this reason 
it is desirabe. If, however, grazing is con- 
tinued too long, the resulting crop will be 
short because of weakened plants. 

If at any time the rye grows faster than 
it can be grazed off and joints, the best 
plan is to turn it under as a green ma- 
nure. It will be a great help in keeping 
the soil loose and will increase its power 
of holding moisture. Rye can be grown in 
nearly every part of the U §, and for this 
reason it is exceedingly valuable as a pas-~ 
ture. 


—— 


Succulent Feed for Autumn. 
J. H. SKINNER, IND EXPER STA, 





The scarcity of pasture on account of 
continued dry weather is the cause of 
many inquiries as to what will furnish 
succulent food during the fall months. The 
far-seeing farmer and stockman have this 
problem well worked out long before this, 
having a field of second growth clover, or 
by planting corn, sorghum, rape, soy beans, 
cowpeas or some other such crop earlier in 
the season when the soil contained plenty 
of moisture. Their soiling crops are now 
in a condition to withstand ordinary drouth 
and will be ready for use by the time 
the oats and field peas are gone. 

Those who have not given the matter 
attention before this find the pastures get- 
ting dry and brown and are face to face 
with a difficult question, that of providing 
succulent food for their stock during the 
fall months. Where corn is grown to any 
extent, it is doubtless the best succulent 
food to supplement the pasture. If the soil 
contains enough moisture to germinate the 
seed, a piece of stubble can be thoroughly 
disked, rolled and harrowed and sowed to 
soy beans or cowpeas, which will make a 
good growth for pasture during the fall. 
These crops have been found to resist the 
drouth very well and make good pasture 
for livestock. Rye may be sown also. This 
will furnish splendid fall pasture if we have 
sufficient moisture in the _ soil, or rain 
enough to germinate the seed and keep it 
growing until it gets a start. Should suf- 
ficient rain fall, plant Stowell’s Evergreen 
corn, and this will make an abundance of 
green feed before frost comes. 

alliemae 

A Good Fence must be horse high, bull 

strong and pig tight. 








Value of Thoroughbred Poultry. 


W. C. JACKSON, INDIANA, 


{From a prize-winning report in American 
Agriculturist’s poultry contest.] 

I began the contest year with 112 hens 
and 10 cocks, as follows: 18 Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, 12 White Plymouth Rocks, 
11 White Wyandots, 14Buff Leghorns, 41S C 
Brown Leghorns, 12 R C Brown Leghorns, 
4 Buff Cochins. I also had 23 White 
Holland turkeys, some Embden_ geese, 
White guineas and English pheasants that 
were not entered in the contest. The White 
Wyandots were the most popular fowls 
and gave the best results. 

I live on a farm of 80 acres. I have two 
poultry houses for winter, one of which 
is a brooder house 20x12 ft, facing the 
south. It has a shed roof and is shingled 
with tarred paper, sided with matched lum- 
ber up and down, lined inside and packed 
with sawdust. Half the front is of glass 
and half of this is covered in winter with 
tarred paper. It has a ground floor. A 
thermometer is kept hanging on the wall 
and the maximum winter temperature re- 
corded is 70 deg, the minimum 20 deg. I 
found that at a temperature of 40 deg the 
fowls did the best. The other house was 
10x20 ft, with a hip roof. The walls were 
built of rough lumber and packed with 
sawdust. It had five windows of six 8x10 
lights each. This house was divided into 
four pens with yards attached. This house 
cost $20 and the other one $30. 

The Single Comb Brown Leghorns had 
free range, but did not do any better than 
those which were yarded. I used two in- 
cubators, one a Reliable of 200-egg size, and 
the other a homemade machine of 400-egg 
capacity, which gave the best results ev- 
ery time. During the spring I feed equal 
parts of ground corn, oats and bran, mixed 
up wet for a morning mash, at noon some 
wheat, and whole corn at night. Fowls 
were also given bone meal, beef meal, grit 
and oyster shell. All the fowls were turned 
out and given free range the latter part 
of June, when they were allowed to run 
until Nov. The cockerels were then yarded 
and fowls put into winter quarters. 

During the late fall and winter I feed 
whole grain dry, using corn morning and 
night, and at noon oats and wheat on al- 
ternate days. I also feed corn silage about 
twice a week for green food, which the 
fowls seemed to relish. I closed the year 
with 126 hens and 26 males on hand. The 
gain in inventory value was $32. The to- 
tal expense for the year, Including feed, 
value of labor and fowls bought, was 
$123.23. Eggs sold brought $63.01 and poul- 
try $83.18, while the value of the manure 
brought the total income up to $165.19. This 
left an apparent profit of $41.96, but with 
the inventory gain in stock the net profit 
was $73.96. During the year the fowls laid 
5406 eggs. 


eR 


Moderate Feeding. 


R. W. DAVISON, NEW JERSEY. 





Two extremes are to be avoided at this 
time of year. One is expecting the chicks 
to hunt all their living, and the other is 
feeding too much. After the chicks have 
attained some size, say 2 lbs weight, two 
feeds a day will be sufficient. Where whole 
grain is used, let it be wheat. There is 
nothing better unless a variety of scalded 
food is given, including potatoes with a lit- 
tle meat and bone. 

Give a light feed early in the morning 
and then just before sundown let them 
have all they will eat, so they will go to 
roost with a full crop. To thus feed the 
growing stock is true economy. A growing 
bird or animal requires more food than a 
mature one The object with the former is 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


early maturity. Eggs are always high in 
the fall and these early eggs will soon more 
than repay for the extra feed and care. 
Besides, if we get the fowls laying before 
cold weather commences, they will keep it 
up all winter when good warm quarters 
are provided. If the chicks are not shoved 
right along they will be late maturing 
and the result will be no eggs until spring, 
which means no return for their winter’s 
feed. 

If they are fed too liberally on fattening 
food, such as corn, they will become too fat 
to be productive. The cause of large or 
misshaped eggs, etc, is overfatness, Again, 
overfatness subjects the hen to disease, be- 
sides rendering her unfit for work. of 
course, the other extreme is about as bad. 
If we do not feed enough or if we feed 
food that does not contain the elements of 
the egg or growth, then we cannot expect 
success. At this time of year wheat and 
a free range will give what we want—the 
elements of growth, 

Cheap Summer “Shelter for Chicks— 
Growing chicks can be kept in a most vig- 
orous condition by having pure air at night. 
Shut up in close coops they cannot have 











INEXPENSIVE SHELTER FOR CHICKENS. 


this. Get them to roosting out of doors as 
early us possible, but provide a shelter for 
the roosts. This can be made very cheaply 
by putting up a rough board and stake 
frame, as shown in the cut, and covering it 
with tarred paper, taking a lath on dhe out- 
side, over each rafter. This will protect the 
chicks from showers in the night, but will 
not shut out any pure air. 





Keep Good Fowls—It is a constant won- 
der to me that farmers do not keep better 
fowls. Nothing pays so large a percentage 
on money invested and care bestowed. It 
is just as easy to keep a flock of pure-bred 
fowls as to keep scrubs. I know from care- 
ful records of both common fowls and pure 
White Wyandots that the latter were far 
more profitable, to say nothing of their 
beauty, as they roam over the green grass. 
[A. BE. Sage, New Haven Co, Ct. 





Disposing of Surplus Stock—At a west- 
ern farmers’ institute Henry Van Dreser, 
the N Y poultry breeder; told how to get 
rid of the surplus stock when prices are 
very low. All join hands and have a kill- 
ing day. Put a large pot on the stove, kill 
and dress the birds, put them into the pot 
and boil till tender. Have Mason jars 
ready and fill with chicken, pouring the 
juice on top, cover with fat or melted but- 
ter and seal while hot. It will keep through 
the year and can then be prepared in many 
different ways for the table. It makes a 
convenient dish for unexpected company. 
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Ry invention saving half the labor. 
est at Thresher, 
re ser Dog-power, Rye Thres- 
her aa Binder, Fanning-mill, Feed- 
mill, Saw machine (circular and drag), 
Land- roller, Steam-engine, Ensilage and 
fa mag Shredder, Root-cutter, 
Corn-sheller. 


CEO. D. HARDER, Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 


ew) Please tell what you wish toe 
purchase. 
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Begin Fall Plowing at Once. 


There are many reasons why land to be 
plowed this fall should be turned over as 
soon as possible. In the first place stub- 
ble fields to be seeded to wheat in Sept 
or Oct should be plowed now and harrowed 
about once a week, or every 10 days. This 
early plowing and frequent cultivation will 
result in a compact seed bed, so essential 
to successful wheat culture. Experience 
has demonstrated that a rough, cloddy field 
will, one year with another, be a disap- 
pointment. During wet seasons accom- 
panied by mild winters, careful prepara- 
tion may not be so necessary, but it is not 
safe to neglect careful tilth. 

Another most important feature is that 
ground plowed early and cultivated regu- 
larly contains much more moisture at the 
end of the season than ground not plowed. 
The loose surface soil acts as a mulch, pre- 
venting the evaporation of moisture. It 
also acts as a sponge, absorbing and re- 
taining all rainfall. Those who are skepti- 
cal should try a little experiment for them- 
selves. Plow several strips through the 
stubble field and treat it as above indicated. 
Let the remainder of the field stand just 
as the binder left it. In late fall plow 
through the field crosswise of these strips 
and see the difference in the mechanical 
condition of the soil. The untreated strips 
will be hard and lumpy, but the treated 
will be mellow and moist. 

Where a stubble field contains cockleburs, 
velvet leaf, Canada thistle and the like it 
is very essential that plowing be done as 
early as possible to prevent seeding of an- 
nuals and “smother” perennials by keeping 
down leaf growth. It is the most effective 
method of cleaning up a field, and if it 
were generally employed the spread of 
noxious weeds could be easily prevented. 

—E_——_— 


Stock Peas for Late Forage. 


100 








One of the crops which will do excellent 
service in supplementing the _ shortage 
caused by the drouth in many localities 
is the ordinary cowpeas for southern lati- 
tudes and the Canadian field peas for the 
southern localities and the Canadian field 
peas for the north and northwest. These 
have been tried time and again, and if 
there is enough moisture in the ground to 


start them, they will withstand a great 
deal of drouth. 
For best results at this season of the 


vear the ground should be well prepared 
by plowing and thorough pulverization. Use 
the disk harrow, the drag, the roller if nec- 
essary, but in any event break up all the 
clods and compact the upper layers of soil. 
When this is done, drill in cowpeas at the 
rate of 1% bu to 2 bu per acre. Put them 
down 4 or 5 in under the surface and don’t 
under any circumstances broadcast them, 
because by the broadcasting method it is 
impossible to cover them deep enough. Use 


either the black variety or the red. Of 
course no crop can grow in the drouth- 
stricken region unless rain comes. It is 


safe, however, to depend upon showers be- 
fore very long, consequently if the fields 
can be prepared and the seed planted, ev- 
erything will be ready for rapid develop- 
ment when moisture does appear. 

If corn fields are in good condition, the 
cowpeas can be drilled between the rows, 
provided the drill can be run deep enough. 
Where the weather has been so dry, this 
will be exceedingly difficult, and it will 
simply be a waste of seed to put it in un- 
less it can be done properly. Put in one 
row of peas between two rows of corn. 
It is much better to plow up the fields upon 
which small grainS have been grown or 
early potatoes and the like. Field peas can 
be seeded in exactly the same way. If it 
is more convenient to grow soy beans, they 
will answer nicely. Treat them in precise- 
ly the same manner. 

These crops can be used in any way de- 
sired. It is not very satisfactory to pas- 
ture them, as there is usually so much 
jwaste, but stock can be turned in on small 


FIELD AND PASTURE 


parts of the field at a time. This is feasible 
particularly with sheep where hurdles can 
be used. It is not so easy to manage with 
cattle, hogs and horses. As a soiling crop 
they are first-class. Cut any time after the 
first bloom appears, but when the pods are 
about half formed the peas are in the best 
possible condition. For hay, wait until the 
first pods begin to ripen, then cut, and 
when the leaves have wilted pile in small 
shocks and allow to cure thoroughly. If 
the autumn is open and wet, proper curing 
is very difficult, but as a rule there is plen- 
ty of dry weather about that time. 


- — — 


Winter Wheat from the Eastern Standpoint. 


D. B. M’WILLIAMS, JUNIATA CO, PA. 





To abandon wheat growing ih middle or 
central Pa would disarrange rotation, in- 
asmuch as farmers depend on seeding their 
lands to grass with wheat. Seeding with 
oats is not always a success. It is the 
opinion of many farmers that in order to 
hinder the ravages of the fly, wheat should 
be seeded later. Yet many who hold this 
opinion do not practice it. The season of 
706 ~ will be remembered as one of extreme 
drouth. Plowing for fall crops in many in- 
stances could not be done until about Oct 
1. In other places the soil could be turned 


over, but was without moisture and very 
loose, farmers who had their ground 
ready seeding from Sept 10 to 15, regardless 


of the conditions. From lack of moisture, 
wheat was slow in germinating and went 
into the soil entirely too deep. It made a 
slow growth and the blades had a yellow, 
sickly hue. When winter came some fields 
looked quite bare. This spring there was 
nothing promising in the outlook, and some 
fields were sown to oats. 

Those who sowed under the opposite con- 
ditions included the larger class. The 
wheat was seeded from Sept 28 to Oct 15. 
It germinated, came up quickly and gave 


a much better stand. It did not go into 
winter quarters with as large a top: but 
it escaped the fall fly, and made a good 


start in the spring. I have recently seen a 
field that was sown Oct 27, 1% bu seed per 
acre, and well fertilized. It stands thick, 
with large, well-filled heads, and straw a 
good length. Instead of abandoning wheat, 
why not sow later and use more plant food 
to insure a vigorous growth. It will make 
a plant sufficiently strong to better stand 
the winter. Having the surplus plant food 
in the spring, wheat will mostly outgrow 
the ravages of the spring fly. 


a 


Rye for Fall Pasture. 
“es 


Where the month of July is so dry that 
corn, sorghum or millet cannot be seeded 
for forage, the best plan is to sow rye 
either in standing corn, or on land from 
which small grains, turnips, rape and the 
like have been taken. This grain will grow 
on any rich soil, provided there is enough 
moisture present to give it a good start. 
It does best on land that has been plowed, 
thoroughly pulverized and well compacted. 

It can be seeded from now until the mid- 
dle of Oct. The exact time will depend 
largely upon the amount of moisture in the 
soil. Very little good comes from putting 
it into dry ground. If there is just enough 
moisture to start germination the young 
plants will certainly perish, but where a 
good start is obtained, the rye will soon be 
able to take care of itself. If the rye field 
is to be pastured heavily this fall, the seed 
should be put in just as soon as possible. 
Sow it thickly for this purpose, using about 
2 to 2% bu of seed per acre. Some farm- 
ers sow even more. The most satisfactory 
method is to seed with a grain drill, as all 
the kernels are then put in deep enough to 
insure germination. The roots will strike 
out in search of moisture and the plants 
will be much more capable of taking care 
of themselves than if sowed broadcast. 

The crop makes a splendid pasture for 
fall and early winter. Much less grain is 
needed for animals on rye pasture. In 





southern Ill and Mo, calves are occasional- 
ly wintered over on rye pasture with little 


else except straw. All kinds of stock are 
fond of rye. It is particularly useful for 
dairying farmers in keeping up the flow 


of milk. It should be pastured just as soon 
as it is large enough for the animals to 
obtain a good bite. It should be grazed 
sufficient to prevent its jointing. Rye 
heavily pastured in the fall will not pro- 
duce so much green forage in the spring. 
Prof Shaw advises dividing the rye field 
into two sections and alternate the graz- 


ing. There is considerabe expense involved 
in this, consequently most people use one 
field only. When milch cows are being 


grazed they should be allowed to remain 
on only a few hours each morning, as con- 
stant grazing has a bad effect on the qual- 
ity of the milk and butter. 

Rye makes an excellent pasture for hogs 
and horses in late fall, and also in early 
spring. If a little Dwarf Essex rape seed 
is used along with the rye, say from 1 to 2 
Ibs per acre, the value of the pasturage 
will be greatly increased. The rape seed 
may be mixed with the rye or may be dis- 
tributed from a grass seed attachment to 
the grain drill. In either case the field 
should be harrowed after seeding in order 
that everything may be properly covered. 
If the field is not pastured too severely this 
fall, it will make an excellent spring pas- 
ture, coming on earlier than the regular 
pasture grasses. Rye does not make an 
ideal pasture plant, as stock are liable to 
pull it out when grazing, but during a sea- 
son like the present it will be a wonder- 
ful aid to the crops, which have been cut 
short by the drouth. Pasture tends to 
make the plant stool, and for this reason 
it is desirabe. If, however, grazing is con- 
tinued too long, the resulting crop will be 
short because of weakened plants. 

If at any time the rye grows faster than 
it can be grazed off and joints, the best 
plan is to turn it under as a green ma-~ 
nure. It will be a great help in keeping 
the soil loose and will increase its power 
of holding moisture. Rye can be grown in 
nearly every part of the U §, and for this 
reason it is exceedingly valuable as a pas- 
ture. 


—— 


Succulent Feed for Autumn. 





J. H. SKINNER, IND EXPER STA. 
The scarcity of pasture on account of 
continued dry weather is the cause of 
many inquiries as to what will furnish 


succulent food during the fall months. The 
far-seeing farmer and stockman have this 
problem well worked out long before this, 
having a field of second growth clover, or 
by planting corn, sorghum, rape, soy beans, 
cowpeas or some other such crop earlier in 
the season when the soil contained plenty 
of moisture. Their soiling crops are now 
in a condition to withstand ordinary drouth 
and will be ready for use by the time 
the oats and field peas are gone. 

Those who have not given the matter 
attention before this find the pastures get- 
ting dry and brown and are face to face 
with a difficult question, that of providing 
succulent food for their stock during the 
fall months. Where corn is grown to any 
extent, it is doubtless the best succulent 
food to supplement the pasture. If the soil 
contains enough moisture to germinate the 
seed, a piece of stubble can be thoroughly 
disked, rolled and harrowed and sowed to 
soy beans or cowpeas, which will make a 
good growth for pasture during the fall. 
These crops have been found to resist the 
drouth very well and make good pasture 
for livestock. Rye may be sown also. This 
will furnish splendid fall pasture if we have 
sufficient moisture in the soil, or rain 
enough to germinate the seed and keep it 
growing until it gets a start. Should suf- 
ficient rain fall, plant Stowell’s Evergreen 
corn, and this will make an abundance of 
green feed before frost comes. 


—— = 


A Good Fence must be horse high, bull 
strong and pig tight. 





Value of Thoroughbred Poultry. 


W. C. JACKSON, INDIANA, 


{From a prize-winning report in American 
Agriculturist’s poultry contest.] 

I began the contest year with 112 hens 
and 10 cocks, as follows: 18 Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, 12 White Plymouth Rocks, 
11 White Wyandots, 14 Buff Leghorns, 41S C 
Brown Leghorns, 12 R C Brown Leghorns, 
4 Buff Cochins. I also had 23 White 
Holland turkeys, some Embden_ geese, 
White guineas and English pheasants that 
were not entered in the contest. The White 
Wyandots were the most popular fowls 
and gave the best results. 

I live on a farm of 80 acres. I have two 
poultry houses for winter, one of which 
is a brooder house 20x12 ft, facing the 
south. It has a shed roof and is shingled 
with tarred paper, sided with matched lum- 
‘ber up and down, lined inside and packed 
with sawdust. Half the front is of glass 
and half of this is covered in winter with 
tarred paper. It has a ground floor. A 
thermometer is kept hanging on the wall 
and the maximum winter temperature re- 
corded is 70 deg, the minimum 20 deg. I 
found that at a temperature of 40 deg the 
fowls did the best. The other house was 
10x20 ft, with a hip roof. The walls were 
built of rough lumber and packed with 
sawdust. It had five windows of six 8x10 
lights each. This house was divided into 
four pens with yards attached. This house 
cost $20 and the other one $30. 

The Single Comb Brown Leghorns had 
free range, but did not do any better than 
those which were yarded. I used two in- 
cubators, one a Reliable of 200-egg size, and 
the other a homemade machine of 400-egg 
capacity, which gave the best results ev- 
ery time. During the spring I feed equal 
parts of ground corn, oats and bran, mixed 
up wet for a morning mash, at noon some 
wheat, and whole corn at night. Fowls 
were also given bone meal, beef meal, grit 
and oyster shell. All the fowls were turned 
out and given free range the latter part 
of June, when they were allowed to run 
until Nov. The cockerels were then yarded 
and fowls put into winter quarters. 

During the late fall and winter I feed 
whole grain dry, using corn morning and 
night, and at noon oats and wheat on al- 
ternate days. I also feed corn silage about 
twice a week for green food, which the 
fowls seemed to relish. I closed the year 
with 126 hens and 26 males on hand. The 
gain in inventory value was $32. The to- 
tal expense for the year, Including feed, 
value of labor and fowls bought, was 
$123.28. Eggs sold brought $63.01 and poul- 
try $83.18, while the value of the manure 
brought the total income up to $165.19. This 
left an apparent profit of $41.96, but with 
the inventory gain in stock the net profit 
was $73.96. During the year the fowls laid 
5406 eggs. 
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Moderate Feeding. 


R. W. DAVISON, NEW JERSEY. 





Two extremes are to be avoided at this 
time of year. One is expecting the chicks 
to hunt all their living, and the other is 
feeding too much. After the chicks have 
attained some size, say 2 lbs weight, two 
feeds a day will be sufficient. Where whole 
grain is used, let it be wheat. There is 
nothing better unless a variety of scalded 
food is given, including potatoes with a lit- 
tle meat and bone. 

Give a light feed early in the morning 
and then just before sundown let them 
have all they will eat, so they will go to 
roost with a full crop. To thus feed the 
growing stock is true economy. A growing 
bird or animal requires more food than a 
mature one The object with the former is 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


early maturity. Eggs are always high in 
the fall and these early eggs will soon more 
than repay for the extra feed and care. 
Besides, if we get the fowls laying before 
cold weather commences, they will keep it 
up all winter when good warm quarters 
are provided. If the chicks are not shoved 
right along they will be late maturing 
and the result will be no eggs until spring, 
which means no return for their winter’s 
feed. 

If they are fed too liberally on fattening 
food, such as corn, they will become too fat 
to be productive. The cause of large or 
misshaped eggs, etc, is overfatness. Again, 
overfatness subjects the hen to disease, be- 
sides rendering her unfit for work. of 
course, the other extreme is about as bad. 
If we do not feed enough or if we feed 
food that does not contain the elements of 
the egg or growth, then we cannot expect 
success. At this time of year wheat and 
a free range will give what we want—the 
elements of growth. 

pa ee 

Cheap Summer Shelter for Chicks— 
Growing chicks can be kept in a most vig- 
orous condition by having pure air at night. 
Shut up in close coops they cannot have 








INEXPENSIVE SHELTER FOR CHICKENS. 


this. Get them to roosting out of doors as 
early us possible, but provide a shelter for 
the roosts. This can be made very cheaply 
by putting up a rough board and stake 
frame, as shown in the cut, and covering it 
with tarred paper, taking a lath on ¢he out- 
side, over each rafter. This will protect the 
chicks from showers in the night, but will 
not shut out any pure air. 





Keep Good Fowls—lIt is a constant won- 
der to me that farmers do not keep better 
fowls. Nothing pays so large a percentage 
on money invested and care bestowed. It 
is just as easy to keep a flock of pure-bred 
fowls as to keep scrubs. I know from care- 
ful records of both common fowls and pure 
White Wyandots that the latter were far 
more profitable, to say nothing of their 
beauty, as they roam over the green grass. 
[A. BE. Sage, New Haven Co, Ct. 





Disposing of Surplus Stock—At a west- 
ern farmers’ institute Henry Van Dreser, 
the N Y poultry breeder, told how to get 
rid of the surplus stock when prices are 
very low. All join hands and have a kill- 
ing day. Put a large pot on the stove, kill 
and dress the birds, put them into the pot 
and boil till tender. Have Mason jars 
ready and fill with chicken, pouring the 
juice on top, cover with fat or melted but- 
ter and seal while hot. It will keep through 
the year and can then be prepared in many 
different ways for the table. It makes a 
convenient dish for unexpected company. 


SILOS ;: eis 


Latestinvention saving half the labor. 
Also 8s st Horse-power, Sargenae, 
Clover- er, Dog-power, Rye Thres- 
her and Binder, Fanning-mill, Feed- 
mill, Saw machine (circular and drag), 
Land- roller, Steam-engine, Ensilage and 
fodder-cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, 
Corn-shelier. 


CEO. D. HARDER, Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 


t= Please tell what you wish to 
purchase. 
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Value of Sugar Beet Molasses. 





One of the important by-products in the 
manufaeture of beet sugar is the molasses. 
This is fed to stock to a large extent, but 
owing to the high price of sugar in this 
country, much of it is converted into low 
grade sugar. In Europe, about one-fourth 
of the product is fed to stock. Much trouble 
has been experienced there in feeding it, 
owing to the large amount of salt contained 
in it, which has a purging effect upon the 
animals. This effect is counteracted by mix- 
ing with the molasses a dust or mull ob- 
tained from the moss turf that grows on 
peat. This purging effect is not noticed in 
the molasses produced in America, but 
farmers have been puzzled to find some 
material with which it can be mixed. 

Hay or straw cut very fine can be used 
and the molasses poured over it, being first 
thinned with water. To every 100 lbs of 
this chaff, add 20 lbs molasses. Feed with 
15 lbs cottonseed meal or linseed meal or a 
larger quantity of wheat bran. After cows 
get used to it, they will consume daily 20 
lbs per head of this chaff and molasses, be- 
sides other fodder. The feed has been found 
to_be most excellent for sheep, hogs, cattle 
and even horses, but for all stock it should 
be given in small quantities at first and 
the ration increased very gradually. The 
experience of prominent American chem- 
ists with sugar beet molasses is herewith 
given: 

The residue molasses from beets if of the 
same sugar content is of equal but of no 
greater value than the molasses obtained 
from sugar cane, the former is almost uni- 
versally fed to cattle abroad with excellent 
results and I have never heard of any det- 
rimental effects from its use. Where fac- 
tories there are equipped with a means of 
drying pulp the molasses is mixed and 
dried withit, otherwiseit is sprinkled on the 
dry feed of any kind and the cattle or other 
stock eat the mixture with avidity. In 
this country the higher price of granulated 
sugar makes it of greater profit for the 
factories to reclaim the sugar from the res- 
idue molasses by means preferably of the 
Steffens process, which shows a net gain to 
the factory employing the same of at least 
$i per ton of beets worked.—[Heyward G. 
Leavitt, Pres Standard Beet Sugar Co of 
Neb. 

MIX IT WITH CORNSTALK MEAL. 

I do not think the residual beet molasses 
is any better cattle food than the residual 
molasses from the manufacture of sugar 
from sugar cane. In point of fact, sugar 
cane molasses has been very little used 
for cattle feeding, while the extensive use 
of beet molasses for this purpose has thor- 
oughly established its great value. Beet 
molasses contains a larger proportion of 
salts than cane molasses, but these salts 
do not seem to have any detrimental effect, 
but on the contrary appear to be some- 
what condimental. The addition of com- 


mon salt to cane molasses would add 
the necessary condimental constitu- 
ent, if experience should show that it 


is wanted. 

The best absorbent for molasses of all 
kinds, for cattle food, that I have found, is 
fine-ground stalks of Indian corn, and es- 
pecially if the pith be previously removed, 
as in the manufacture of cellulose for the 
packing of cofferdams of battleships. The 
residual part of the stalk, when finely 
ground, is not only highly absorbent, but 
possesses fine nutritive properties. Mo- 
lasses can be mixed with this ground In- 
dian cornstalk in the proportion of 4 lbs 
molasses to 1 Ib stalk powder, and, after 
drying, the whole can be ground to a coarse 
or fine powder, as srequired for feeding 
purposes. I believe that the utilization of 
the waste of our cane and beet sugar fac- 
tories in this way with ground Indian corn- 
stalks would be a great advantage to 
American agriculture, both from the di- 
rect agricultural point of view and from 
the point of view of cattle feeding.—[H. W. 
Wiley, Chief Chemist, U S Dept of Agri. 
Beet molasses for cattle has been very 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


thoroughly tested, both alone and in inter- 
mixture with a variety of solid foods, but 
I am unable to find any extended record 


of feeding experiments with cane mo- 
lasses. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that it has usually found an adequate mar- 
ket for human consumption; and its nutri- 
tive value for the genus homo has been 
sufficiently established in the eyes of any- 
one who has noted the wonderful increase 
in fatness of the colored juvenile who ha- 
bitually infests sugar houses at crushing 
time, purloining ‘‘taffy’” and sweet drip- 
pings of all kinds. 

No such attraction is exercised by beet 
molasses, and as the toothsomeness of any 
article of diet is most potent in promoting 
its assimilation, the inference is that if beet 
molasses is known to be acceptable and 
nutritious 'to stock, cane molasses must a 
fortiori be presumed to be at least as good 
or better. The ash content of the cane 
product being only one-half as great as 
that of beet residue, is a distinct advan- 
tage, especially in view of the exceedingly 
high content of potash in the latter. 

As regards the organic ingredients, the 
two products may be considered as. prac- 
tically alike, so far as the sugars are con- 
cerned. As regards the important flesh- 
forming ingredients, the portion usually 
designated as “protein,’’ the beet molasses 
seems to have the advantage at first sight, 





the materials available in this country that 
might serve as a convenient vehicle for 
beet or cane molasses, shredded corn stover 
or cobs suggest themselves. 

A proper nutritive ratio must be main- 
tained in order to secure the best results. 
In the case of molasses mixtures with sto- 
ver or similar materials, additions of glu- 
ten feeds or cottonseed meal can very con- 
veniently supply the deficiency of protein 
in the rations. The molasses greatly in- 
creases the palatableness of the roughage, 
of which so much is otherwise usually 
wasted. As much as 15 lbs cane molasses 
per day is reported from Australia as hav- 
ing been advantageously fed to work 
horses; but 5 Ibs is a safe quantity to start 
with, increasing the amount as the stock 
gets accustomed to it.—[E. W. Hilgard, Di- 
rector Cal Exper Sta. 





Making Beef Cheaply. 





Last Oct the Kan exper sta placed 130 
head of calves just weaned in feed lots 
and gave them different combinations of 
alfalfa hay, kafir corn, prairie hay, soy 
beans, etc. At the time they weighed on 


an average 418 lbs each and cost $18.25 per 
head delivered at the college feed lot. Each 
of the calves were fed twice a day and 
given plenty of water and salt. 





WORKING FORCE IN CHARGE OF DAIRY TEST AT PAN-AMERICAN 


by nearly three to one. But as a matter 
of fact, the nitrogenous substances of the 
beet syrup are so largely of the “amidic” 
character that it is doubtful if, after all, 
the smaller nitrogen-content of the cane 
molasses is not offset by its greater value 
in actual assimilation. 

We ourselves take our syrups not 
straight, but with bread or batter cakes. 
It is therefore to be expected that well- 
educated cattle will prefer to do the same; 
and although some can be accustomed to 
the eating of beet molasses as it comes 
from the factory, no general use can thus 
be made of the product. It cannot be con- 
verted into a solid by any practically feas- 
ible process. It is usually mixed with vari- 
ous solid feeds by means of machines very 
similar to those used in fertilizer factories, 
preferably with the aid of heat to liquefy 
the thick syrups. 

Brewers’ grains and sprouts and dried 
beet pulp (sometimes also the _ undried, 
mixed just before use) chopped hay, etc, 
are among the commoner materials used. 
That peat has no nutritive value and sim- 
ply loads down the bowels with foreign 
matter of at least no value, but is appar- 
ently a hindrance to the proper digestion 
of the molasses, has: been well- established 
by feeding experiments in Germany. Among 


At the close of the experiment, which 
lasted about 7 mo, 32 of the calves aver- 
aged 838 Ibs each and sold for $5.40 per 
100 Ibs, 74 averaged 758 lbs and sold for 
5.35, 18 averaged 741 lbs and sold for 5.15, 
while 6 heifers were sold as springers. The 
sta calls attention to the remarkably small 
amount of feed required to make 100 lbs 
of gain. The calves averaged about 100 lbs 
of gain for from 439 to 594 lbs of grain 
and 426 to 626 lbs of hay; in other words 
about % the amount required for produc- 
ing the same amount of gain on mature 
cattle. 

The Hot Iron Test—This is employed in 
the cheese factory to determine when suf- 
ficient acid is developed in the curd. The 
test is very simple. An iron shaped some- 
what like a soldering iron is heated almost 
to redness. A small piece of curd is taken 
from the vat and the water expelled by, 
squeezing. This is brought in contact with 
the iron for a moment, then it is slowly 
withdrawn. If an acid is present the curd 
will adhere to the hot iron and will string 
out in fine threads. -The length of these 
threads before breaking indicate the de- 
gree of acidity. For best results’ the 
threads should be about one-fourth of an 
inch long. 












Butter Making at Home. 


LUNEER VISCOCHEL, MICHIGAN. 





As soon as the milk is drawn from the 
cow it is strained and at once run through 
x separator at a temperature of about 70 
degs. The cream is put away in a cool 
place so that the animal heat is all driven 
off before it is mixed with older cream. I 
churn twice every week. The cream is put 
in a barrel churn which is revolved con- 
tinuously until the butter has accumulated 
in one solid mass. 

Buttermilk is then drawn off and fresh 
cold water added and the butter thorough- 
ly rinsed. After this has been done the 
butter is salted at the rate of 1% oz of salt 
per pound of butter. It is put away and 
allowed to stand over night. Next morn- 
ing it is worked thoroughly and made into 
rolls or packed away in earthen jars ready 
for the market. 





Dairy Cows at Buffalo Falling Off. 


The cows at the Pan-American have 
shown a general falling off in milk product 
for the week ending July 23. Holsteins still 
lead in the amount of milk, with Brown 
Swiss in second place. The Guernseys still 
hold first place in total profit, with Jerseys 
a close second. Of the individual cows 
Mary Marshall, Guernsey, remains at the 
head of the list, with Ora, Polled Jersey, 
in second place. The total production of 
butter fat for each breed to July 16, the first 
half of the test, is given in second table 
below. 

KECORD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 

[Week ending July 23, 1901.] 
Milk Amt Val25c Cost 





Breed inlbs butter plb- feed Profit 
French Canadian 935.1 44.37 $11.09 $3.79 $7.30 
Dutch Belted ... 974.7 39.47 9.88 4.62 5.26 
Ayrshires .-1,088.4 49.16 12.30 4.95 7.35 
Jerseys .........1,012.0 54.48 13.61 5.09 8.52 
Shorthorns ..1,053.4 47.00 11.76 5.79 5.97 
Guernseys ..1.028.4 54.32 13.60. 4.88 8.72 
Holsteins . «1,289.1 52.15 13.05 5.56 7.49 
Polled Jerseys.. 807.2 43.77 10.95 3.52 7.43 
Red Polls sf 038.2 47.72 11.94 4.29 7.65 
Brown Swiss ...1,168.7 49.17 12.30 5.13 7.17 


TOTAL PRODUCTIUN OF BUTTER FAT TO JULY 16 


Butter Cost of 

Breed fat, Ibs Value food Profit 
Guernsey ...-.593.71 $174.80 $62.86 $111.94 
Ayrshire ........584.28 171.91 63.63 108.25 
Jersey ...-563.21 165.68 61.53 104.15 
Holstein ...569.65 167.50 67.34 100.16 
Red Polls ..551.75 162.18 64.22 97.96 
Brown Swiss ....537.52 157.09 69.47 88.62 
Shorthorn 524.15 154.16 69.78 £4.38 
Polled Jersey 439.14 129.17 49.57 79.60 
French Canadian 456.72 134.42 55.25 75.13 
Dutch Belted ...365.24 107.52 (58.31 49.21 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 





A splendid remedy for foot rot in cattle 
is a saturated solution of alcohol and log- 
wood. Dissolve the logwood in a little 
water and then add the alcohol. Pour it 
in the affected parts. It is also good for 
cuts and bruises.—[G. Jay Tompkins, 
Dutchess Co, N Y. 





Sheep are said to be hard on a farm. I 
believe this is true, as they eat so close to 
the ground that they must pull up young 
roots. Still, a few can be kept on rough 
land at a profit to the owner.—[G. W. 
Smith, Sussex Co, N J. 





I have been pounding stones on my grain 
fields whenever a few have appeared after 
plowing, and have been surprised to find 
how many are composed mostly of lime, 
just what the soil needs. One blow will 
often do the work. I think a few fine 
stones no detriment, but, in many ways, 
a help to the soil. It is well to consider 
the kind of stones you have and the use 
you.can make of them.—[{J. H. B., Tioga 
Co, Pa. 





I like the word “intensive,’’ as applied 
to farming, and believe that all should 
adopt it as a motto. Keep studying how 
to make the old farm pay a larger divi- 


THE DAIRY 


dend and at the same time become better 
itself. This is the kind of farming that we 
must have. We must not let the farm run 
down when it is certainly possible to have 
it improve year by year. Farming should 
be intensive.—[{F. H. Dow, Steuben Co, N Y. 





Good roads, as advocated by American 
Agriculturist, if properly constructed with 
convict labor, would be of great advantage 
to farmers without oppressing the taxpay- 
ers, providing such works could be kept 
out of politics.—[L. L. Soule, Schuyler Co, 
N Y. 





Homemade Milk Cooler—The illustration 
shows the end of a large hogshead cut off 
and fitted with a cover to serve as a tank 
for putting milk cans in ice water. A row 





HOGSHEAD CONVERTED INTO A CREAMER. 


of cans are set about the outside, while 
ice occupies the center space. A close fit- 
ting cover keeps out the heat. A wooden 
faucet or plug can be used for drawing off 
the water when desired. This is designed 
particularly for small cans holding 8% or 
10 qts, but ge 4 be adapted for 40 and 50- 
qt cans.—[W. 

Enlarged Leg—P. C. C. (N Y) has a 
mare that has had a swollen leg for two 
years. It does not. cause lameness. One- 
half of her udder is also in the same con- 
dition. Chronic swelling of the legs in 
horses is incurable. On account of the 
udder being diseased it would not be advis- 
able to breed her. 
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More Cream means More Butter 
More Butter means More Money 


Therefore wor Dairyman should 
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Other reasons why he should have 
one are its 


DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY, 
SAFETY, ETC. 


We furnish complete lines of Dairy 
Apparatus. 
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Save Your Pigs! 


Runts are Unprofitable; ey) MERCANTILE AGENCY, 
Dead Hogs a Total Loss. _ Sy 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 
disease, stop cough, expel worms. 
increase appetite and growth, 
Send $1.25 for trial package, postage paid. Cans 
$12.50 and $6.50; packages $2.50. State number, 
age, condition, food of hogs. Special advice free. 
25 years experience. ‘‘Hogology’’ pamphlet and 
testimonials free. ~ 


JOS. HAAS, V. &., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NATIONAL separator 


easiest running HAND Separator. 
© Free book tells all about it. 


National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Soni nivenl nation * DRILL 
Grain and Fertilizer 

Low and easy to fill; light draft, force feed all 
over; feeds fertilizer 60 to 700 lbs per acre, lumpy. 
mp or dry; grain, fertilizer, grass seed and land 
measures all tested and correct. Hoes easy to raise. 
Zig-zag and lifting levers. All feeds thrown out of | 
ge at.once by lifting hoes, Pin or spring hoes. § 
arranted inall ways. Write for free catalogue. 


THE SPANGLER MANFG. CO., 504 QUEEN ST., YORK, PA. 















Town Topics says: 


‘“*THE NEW YORK CENTRAL”’ 
IS THE 

‘‘National Railroad of America.’’ 

In its issue of May 9,1901,this item appears 


“In the special issue of postage stamps to 
advertise the Buffalo Exposition the Post Office 
Department has done honor to the New York 
Central Railroad, the greatest mail carrier in 
the world. The one-cent stamp represents the 
lake navigation with which the Central Rail- 
road connects ; the two-cent stamp, the famous 
Empire State Express train; the four-cent 
stamp, the automobiles used in the Central 
Railroad cab service; the five-cent stamp, the 
Niagara Falls bridge, past which the Central 
trains dash; the eight-cent stamp, the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, through which the Central 
Road steamers pass, and the ten-cent stamp, 
the ocean steamers with which the New York 
Central Lines connect and ticket passengers to 
every part of the globe. This unprecedented 
recognition by the Government establishes the 
New York Central as the National railroad of 
America.” 

















Mention This Journg! When Writing to Advertisers. 
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The Outlet for Our New Wheat Crop. 





Wheat from the new crop is moving to 


market -with considerable freedom. Har- 
vest and threshing operations have pro- 


gressed rapidly, and the opening of Aug 
finds farmers in a position to pour liberal 
quantities of wheat into primary: markets. 
The thing against this: is the price. ‘The 
sagging tendency which prevailed through- 
out so much of the early part of the sum- 
mer worked the market to such a low 
are in- 


level that many wheat growers 
clined to hold for better’ things. While 
there is no general campaign of “hold 


your wheat,” farmers were probably never 
better fixed financially as a whole, and are, 
therefore, inclined to spread their deliv- 
eries over a considerable number of weeks, 
instead of recklessly selling direct from the 
threshing machine. They consider present 
quotations low, and in the light of the sur- 
roundings those who are the best posted 
believe a moderate advance reasonable. 

The big home crop is the chief thing 
against this. Western Europe has shown 
much indifference until the recent past, ev- 
idently holding off for a 60c market in Chi- 
cagé. World’s stocks have been showing a 
normal! decrease the past few weeks, and 
while fairly liberal are below some recent 
years at this time. Our chief competitor 
as a producer, Russia, sends generally fa- 
vorable crop news, although as in _ this 
country there is always a danger of disas- 
ter until the spring wheat is harvested. 

A reason for the development of encour- 
aging undertone of confidence is the belief 
that Europe will want our surplus of 
wheat. With increasing population our 
home requirements are also increasing, and 
this is a fact sometimes forgotten. The U 
K and northern Europe now anticipate dis- 
appointing rate of yield of cereal crops. Dis- 
tribution of moisture has been unsatisfac- 
tory in England, and the weather as a 
whole not auspicious; the French crop will 
probably prove irregular, and this may 
mean sufficient shortage there to necessi- 
tate considerable imports. Crop prospects 
in Germany are somewhat brighter than 
two months ago, particularly in rye, yet 
the trade anticipates liberal imports of 
breadstuffs into that country. Europe no 
longer depends very much on wheat sup- 
plies from India..or Australia, whatever 
crops may be there. As for Argentina, 
shipments are largely over until next Dec 
or Jan; from the beginning of the calendar 
year to June 18, Argentina had exported 
only 23,000,000 bu wheat, compared with 
double that quantity preceding year. 

Our total exports of wheat and flour dur- 
ing the year ended June 30 approximated 
213,000,000 bu, or close to the best year’s 
business on record, as shown in accom- 
panying table. This table affords an idea 
of the movement and the situation at the 


conclusion of the crop year now fairly 
ended: 
WHEAT CROP AND MOVEMENT’ 
-In Million Bushels-, 
Visibie - 
ey S Crop mys Exports Feige oene oe 
are 510 3 213 81% 79% 745% 
c Pe 565 45 186 753g 75% 69% 
1898-9 .......715 26 223 &$ 68 7 
DE Seedeen 589 23 217 79% 101% 109 
1896-7 .......470 18 147 62% 70 931g 
rer 460 47 129 75 65 63% 
— ———— —— 
Boxes for Exporting Apples—In my 


opinion the day is near at hand when no 
more apples will reach the London market 
in barrels, and I am pleased to note the 
interest taken in this subject in America. 
The Tasmania box is 22% in long, 11% in 
wide and 10% in deep, inside measurements. 
(The boxes are usually made of % in stuff 
for the top, bottom and sides, and thicker 
stuff for the ends. This size is the proper 
one fot American shippers to adopt for the 
English market, as it will hold 56 lbs net 
of apples, or 1 bu, as nearly as possible. 
All the best apples in England are sold by 
the standard hundredweight, which would 
mean two of these boxes, or 112 lbs. Of 
course apples are still sold in barrels, but 


COMMERCIAL 





they are always classed as eheaper apples, 
and sold to a poorer class of trade. The 
past season was a very good one in Eng- 
land, and satisfactory prices were realized 
by shippers.—[A. S. Baker, Managing Di- 
rector Southampton Cold Storage and 
Lairage Co, Ltd, England. 


Orchard Interests. 


Kieffer Pear Prospects. 


L. MYRICK, NEW JERSEY. 








The Kieffer pear is popular with farm- 
ers because of its early bearing, as well 
as for the heavy crops obtained from fully 
matured trees. In most localities it is free 
from blight, making a _ strong, vigorous 
growth. The quality of the Kieffer is a 
matter of controversy. As a dessert fruit 
it cannot compare with the Bartlett, Law- 
rence or Anjou, but its excellent color and 
size gives it a place in the market. Its main 
value, however, is for canning, and _ the 
great bulk of the crop reaches market as 
canned goods. Owing to the _ prejudice 
against it some packers label] their Kieffers 
as choice Bartletts. 

That the acreage in Kieffers has been 
very largely extended in recent years is a 
matter of common knowledge. Nursery- 
men say they sell far more of this variety 
than all other pears combined. There is in 
fact, almost a Kieffer craze, and it remains 
to be seen how the market will be affected 
by the increased production when the re- 
cently set trees reach maturity. The Kieffer 
pear business can be overdone, just ds oth- 
er kinds of fruit have been, and it may be 
well to go a little slow until the capacity 
of the market to consume immense quan- 
tites of this pear has been demonstrated. 

One of the results of the Kieffer craze is 
the increased demand for Bartletts and 
Lawrence at improved prices, the acreage 
of these varieties declining as that of the 
Kieffer increases. While the outiook for a 
good future market for Kieffers is uncer- 
tain, it may be that the man who puts his 
faith in the good old Bartlett, will come 
out best in the long run. It is certainly 
well, when setting a pear orchard, to set 
a good many Bartletts among the Kieffers; 
alternate rows of these varieties is a good 
plan. The farmer thus has two markets to 
look to, beside which the Bartlett is more 
productive when thus set, as it has cross- 
fertilizing of the blossoms. This matter of 
pollenizing is of great importance, and 
many a fruit grower who is discouraged 
with the small crops of Bartletts may find 
the trouble is entirely from lack of strong 
pollenizing varieties near by. As a pollen- 
izer the Kieffer is a grand success. 


sail 


Keeping Cider Sweet. 





In most farm communities sweet cider 
is available for a few weeks only. If a ci- 
der mill is owned on the home farm, cider 
can be made at any time after the apples 
begin to ripen. As a rule, however, the or- 
dinary farmer does not have a mill, but 
depends on some neighbor, who makes ci- 
der for the entire community. After com- 
ing from a neighborhood mill of this kind 
it will remain sweet only a week or two, 
dependent, of course, largely upon the 
weather. 

There is now a demand for a clear, spark- 
ling sweet cider which retains the flavor of 
the fruit. It must be a strictly temper- 
ance drink. If a product of this kind is 
put on the market, the demand is almost 
unlimited. Godd cider must be made from 
fairly well-matured apples fre€ from 
worms and rot. Old mills tainted with pom- 
ace and with the wooden portion soaked 
with vinegar will not produce first-class 
cider. as acid ferments will be introduced, 
resulting in a rapid change. 

Consequently, to make cider which can be 
kept sweet, select sound, ripe fruit. Un- 
less this is done, all future treatment will 
be without result: It is not possible to 
make the best cider out of poor apples, 
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Use clean cloths, vats, presses, etc, keeping 
them pure and clean by scalding at least 
once a day. Use every endeavor to keep 
the cider from contact with the micro-or- 
ganisms .which are in old pomace found 
around most cider mills. If these get in, 
fermentation at once starts and it will be 
impossible to completely check it. Fer- 
mentation is more rapid during hot, muggy 
weather, that is when the atmosphere 
is very humid and temperatures high. Sour- 
ing will begin almost immediately under 
these conditions. Consequently, if cider is 
to be preserved, the best plan is to delay 
making until late in the fall, when the 
days are clear and dry, but the tempera- 
tures low. Everyone knows that cider 
made in winter keeps much longer than 
that made during warm weather. This, as 
explained above, is due to the low temper- 
atures retarding multiplication of bacteria 
and the development of alcohols and acids. 
Then, too, fruit late in the season contains 
a great amount of sugar, which tends ta 
preserve the cider. 

The best and only method of preventing 
changes in cider .desired for table use is 
by heating to a temperature of 175 to 180 
degrees F, then at once placing in ster- 
ilized, airtight packages, and sealing while 
hot. In other words, employ exactly the 
same methods used in canning fruit. If 
properly put up according to this plan, ci- 
dér will remain sweet almost indefinitely. 
Of course heat causes slight changes in the 
flavor, and deterioration takes place rapid- 
ly when the package is open, but the 
method is the most satisfactory one now in 
use. There are numerous compounds 
which, added to cider, will check fermen- 
tation and prevent souring, such as sul- 
phur, salicylic acid, etc. These anti- 
septic compounds, and not wholly satisfac- 
tory or to be commended. 
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Handling Comb Honey. 


Fr. G. HERMAN. 





that has been taken 
cff the hives during July until marketing 
time, is. a problem to most beekeepers. I 
once had some nice comb honey destroyed 
ky the wax worm eating the cappings off 
the surface, which set the honey dripping. 
If it were not that the bees soil the white 
capping, we would let the honey remain on 


How to keep honey 


the hives until wanted, but as this is not 
always advisable, we must devise some 
means to keep it more perfectly. An up- 


per room where the temperature is over 80 
deg, is most desirable, with some air cir- 
culating. The windows, however, should 
be securely screened against our little en- 
emy, the moth miller, which does so much 
mischief, for it is this insect which lays 
its eggs into the vacant cells of the combs 
and in due time the wax worm emerges 
and begins to destroy the delicate cap- 
pings. Honey cannot be kept in a cool 
cellar like other delicacies, for there it 
would spoil quicker than anywhere, but we 
must aim to keep it as the bees do—warm, 
dry and free from insect pests. Comb 
honey that has been stored away should be 
examined occasionally and if worms are 
already present, they can be destroyed with 
sulphur, which, however, should be used 
with great caution. 

Raising Seedling Peaches—Every or- 
chard should contain a few seedling 
peaches, as they often bear when the bud- 
ded stock is an entire failure. Select seed 
that is taken from fine ripe peaches. In the 
autumn plant about four inches deep in 
light, sandy soil. The first summer the lit- 
tle seedlings will require a slight mulch 
during the hot weather, and an occasional 
watering. A seedling peach will bear 
truit when it is six years old.—[{S. E. B., 
Indiana. 





Standard Pears and Cherries usually 
succeed best on well-prepared land. When 
they reach the bearing age, it may be ad- 
visable to seed to clover. 
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A Succession of String Beans. 


BENJAMIN B. KEECH, NEW YORK, 





String beans take first rank among our 
‘different vegetables, and many prefer them 
to peas, which are generally conceded to be 
the favorite. They are remarkably easy_to 
bring into growth and a child can man- 
age them successfully when once a few 
simple cultural rules are understood. In 
the latitude of N Y it is not safe to sow 
much before the first week in May. After 
that successive sowings may be made at 
intervals of two weeks, and a lasting and 
appetizing supply may be had throughout 
the summer. 

They should be planted in the direct sun 
if the best results are desired; planted in 
the shade of trees or buildings they will 
not amount to much. They are partial to 
a sandy or gravelly loam, bountifully en- 
riched with manure. However, when forced 
to they will grow in almost any kind of 
soil. For convenience plant them in hills 
1 ft apart and rows 2 ft wide. For a fam- 
ily of three or four, two rows of 6 or 12 
hills each will give sufficient supply. Plant 
four to six beans in a hill and cover 1% in 
deep. Hoe around them and keep the weeds 
down, but remember that rust will attack 
them if hoed while the leaves are wet. 
When beans are to be canned for exhibition 
only one plant should be left in a hill and 
allow only half a dozen pods to develop. 
When the beans begin to swell pinch the 
top out of the plant to turn the strength 
fin another channel. Liquid manure may 
be poured around the plant with very good 
results. 


Sr 


Controlling the Elm Leaf Beetle. 





What is the cheapest, simplest and most 
efficient treatment for ridding elm trees of 
the pest that ruins their foliage. The 
beautiful elm trees lining the main street 
in Gildersleeve look as though their leaves 
had been through fire.—[T. H. Gildersleeve, 
Ce. 

The important elm leaf beetle is doing 
serious damage to elm trees in many New 
England cities and towns. This insect can 
be kept in check if the proper precautions 
are taken for its destruction. The first and 
main brood of the pest is now just about 
matured and the larvae or worms crawl 
down the trunks of the trees and pupate on 
the ground under rubbish of all sorts. 
Many of the worms transform within the 
cracks and crevices of the rough bark of 
the trees. In many places the worms are 
trapped by placing a quantity of litter, 
such as leaves, straw or rubbish of any 
kind, around the base of the tree. The lar- 
vae accumulate under this material in large 
numbers, where they can be gathered -up 
and destroyed. 

In most cities south of Pa there are two 
broods of beetles. In N Y and the N E 
states there is one well marked brood with 
a partial second brood which at times is 
very destructive. The beetles gnaw holes 
in the leaves and deposit eggs upon them. 
The young feed upon the under surface of 
the leaves, skeletonizing them, giving them 
the general appearance of having been 
seared by fire. By spraying the trees early 
in the spring, shortly after the leaves un- 
fold, with one pound of paris green in about 
150 gals of water, to which has been added 
a couple of pounds of stone lime, the insects 
ean be greatly reduced. A second spray- 
ing should follow just before or immediate- 
ly after the young begin hatching. After 
the spraying is thoroughly done, the great- 
er part of the pest will be destroyed and 
the trees will retain their foliage. 


Tremont building, Boston, and invites all 
interested parties to write for information 
regarding shade trees or woodlot manage- 
ment. There has been published a bulletin 
on the elm leaf beetle by the Hatch exper 
sta at Amherst, Mass, which will be mailed 
free to those requesting it. 





Late-Keeping Pears. 





Late pears are seldom seen on fruit 
stands after the holidays, unless kept in 
cold storage. Some varieties which are 
very good in quality have the bad habit of 
prematurely dropping the fruit, which 
never attains anything near perfection, al- 
though it may ripen. An English horticul- 
turist who was greatly troubled in this 
way, especially with some trees of Berga- 
motte d’Esperen, came to the conclusion 
that it was caused by dry weather in sum- 
mer. So early in July he started giving 
the trees good soakings of water, and the 
result was,- the pears hung on and matured. 
The waterings were continued to within a 
month of gathering. 

There are many varieties to choose from. 
Anjou is the most popular late fall pear. 
Clairgeau is good for Oct and Nov. Dana’s 
Hovey is one of the best in quality, Reed- 
er is delicious and Lawrence another valu- 
able early winter sort. Winter Nelis is pop- 
ular, but small and unattractive in appear- 
ance. For late winter Easter Beurre, Jos- 
ephine of Malines and P. Barry are the 
best. The Doyenne du Comice (see Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s frontispiece) is a beau- 
tiful yellow pear ripe in Oct and Nov. 


Injury to Hubbard Squash—L. J. W., 
Ct: No doubt the old squash or stink bug 
is responsible for injury to your plants. 
There may be some other trouble. Write 
your state entomologist, Prof W. E. Brit- 
ton, New Haven, Ct. 


Copper Fungicides have no effect upon 
the quality of the wine when applied toe 
grapes-during favorable seasons. Cold sea- 
sons, however, are unfavorable for ripen- 
ing, and the application of fungicides fur- 
ther retard the ripening. 


Hulling Cane Seed—I would like to have 
some reader tell me if there is a machine 
manufactured for hulling seed from the 
ordinary sorghum cane.—[W. N. M., Ala. 


General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy,—vitality is on the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequaled for all run-down or 
debilitated conditions. 











HOOD’S PILLS cure constipation. 25 cents, 
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Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem- 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalogue free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO,, Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 


The Cause of Many 
Sudden Deaths. 


There is a disease | prevailing in this 
country most dangerous because so decep- 
tive. Many sudden 
= deaths are caused by 
—f it—heart disease, 
pneumonia, heart 
{# failure or apoplexy 
are often the result 
of kidney disease. If 
kidney trouble is al- 
lowed to advance the 
| ~ kidney-poisoned 
blood will attack the 

oMoxade, Vital organs or the 
kidneys themselves break down and waste 
away cell by cell. 

Bladder troubles most always result from 
a derangement of the kidneys and a cure is 
obtained quickest by a proper treatment of 
the kidneys. If you are feeling badly you 
can make no mistake by taking Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy. 

It corrects inability to hold urine and scald- 
ing pain in passing it, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day, and to get up many 
times during the night. The mild and the 
extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and sold 
by all druggists in fifty-cent and one-dollar 
sized bottles. You may 
have a sample bottle of @# 
this wonderful new dis- & Bok ae ol seesbeess 
covery and a book that  ~=—iiuae 
tells all about it, both Home of Swamp-Root. 
sent free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. When. writing mention 
reading this generous offer in this paper. 
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Orange County Nurseries 


Write for our S and A 
Catalogue fe ages, il illustrated. 





ienenetet ceeuinae Plants 

Fruit and ornamental trees, plants, 
vines, etc. 

First-class stock at reasonable prices, 


J. Dwyer & Son, Box 91 Cornwall, N.Y. 





SUCCEED WHERE 
[ Tees OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 








EED WHEAT joo rcs 2isvictien 
White Rye'and new crop Timothy for fall sowing. rome 
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shipments. Write for prices, etc. 0, C, SHEPARD CO., Medina, 
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The insect winters in the beetle or adult 
form. Any measures adopted at this time 
for their destruction will assist in check- 
ing them next season. Trees should be 
thoroughly sprayed at this time to destroy 
the young of the second brood. If the 
spraying method in conjunction with the 
trapping is followed carefully, there is no 
reason why this pest cannot be kept in 
subjection. The Mass forestry assn has 
_established a bureau of information at 1150 


= ‘Naure OPFeader 


This is the only machine made that will spread 
evenly and perfectly all kinds of manure; wood 
es ashes, salt, lime, etc. Tears apart, makes fine and 

distributes evenly the hardest, caked and coarest 
.: manure, no matter how full of straw, corn stalks, 
% etc. Machine is greatly improved for 1901. The 

driver does not have to leave the seat from the time 
he leaves the manure heap until he back again. 
=~ Send for latest catalog describing all improvements 
Sand telling ‘How to Grow Big Crops,”’ ied free. 
Remember that the — aaah genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is made by us. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Ye 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a _jyear; 
Fitty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.50 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘02, shows that payment has been 
received up to January 1, 2; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 
1902, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
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DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
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another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 
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OUR GUARANTEE—We sitively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
ruarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
it means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in_our columns, we will re- 
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be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tiser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not imternal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $100, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


52 A Ay Marquette a 
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The Tuberculosis Sensation. 





The statments of Dr Robert Koch, the 
eminent bacteriologist and physician, at 
the recent British congress on tuberculo- 
sis, that human tuberculosis and bovine 
tuberculosis were radically different dis- 
eases has created a stir among physicians 
and dairymen. Dr Koch said he has am- 
ply demonstrated that cattle could not be 
infected with human _ tuberculosis. The 
counter: position that human beings were 
not liable to infection from bovine tuber- 
culosis was harder to prove, but he stated 
that personally he was satisfied this was 
the case. Post-mortem evidence supporting 
this belief was recited at length. Human 
immunity from bovine infection disposes of 
the belief of infection from dairy products, 
and he considers this source of danger so 
slight as to be unworthy of precautionary 
measures. These statements, coming 
from the most eminent authority 
living, carry much weight and are 
greeted with much joy by dairy- 
men, although they are not accepted 
by all scientists. “Indeed, they are bitterly 
repudiated by Virchow and others almost 
as prominent as Koch, and the weight of 
professional opinion in the United States 
will be against Koch’s latest views until 
they are at least fully substantiated by ex- 
perience. 

The absurd positions which some of our 
state boards of health and other officials 
have taken regarding tuberculous cattle are 
again emphasized, and it is shown that 
there has been needless slaughter of many 
animals. One of the strongest props of 
pure milk venders and tyberculin users will 
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be knocked out from under them if Koch's 
views are sustained,—that milk from infect- 
ed cows is dangerous to use. Already an 
agitation has been started in some states to 
repeal existing laws requiring the inspec- 
tion and use of the tuberculin test on cat- 
tle. 

There is no need to go to the other 
extreme.and relax all vigilance in respect 
to tuberculosis among cattle. While a mild 
form of the disease does not affect the gen- 
eral usefulness of an animal, a badly in- 
fected herd never has and never can be 
profitable to the owner, because of the 
large death rate and great loss from dimin- 
ished production of sick animals. It Is 
evident to all that the most healthful sur- 
roundings, cleanliness and best care of the 
animals pays in increased production and 
better general health of the herd, and for 
this reason, if for no other, all badly af- 
fected animals should be _ disposed of. 
Dairymen and cattlemen must come to look 
upon tuberculosis in the same way as they 
do toward lumpy jaw, anthrax and other 
contagious diseases—that it is disastrous to 
the herd and unprofitable to the owner. 


— 


Training the Young Business Farmer. 





Business training should be made a fea- 
ture at every agricultural college. Each of 
these institutions should have a depart- 
ment or course for giving its students 
much of the experience, training and edu- 
cation that is a feature of the most suc- 
cessful business colleges. By this we do 
not mean typewriting, stenography and the 
finesse of double entry bookkeeping, etc. 
But we do believe that every student at 
all of our agricultural colleges should have 
both practical experience and _ theoretical 
knowledge of everything pertaining to the 
ordinary business of the farm cr other vo- 
cations. There should be instruction and 
practice in simple bookkeeping, in the prin- 
ciples of banking, in the use of notes and 
checks, in ordinary commercial law, such 
as leases, contracts and papers commonly 
used, and similar phases of common busi- 
ness methods. Long term students should 
get a really comprehensive training along 
these lines, while attendants in the short 
courses should also receive the gist of this 
work. This training should be not merely 
lecture and notes, but the student should 
have practical working experience in all 
these directions. Some agricultural col- 
leges do more or less along this line, but 
we know of none where the commercial 
idea is developed as it should be. More- 
over, this can be so correlated with other 
studies and work as to help rather than 
interfere with them. 

Such a course should be specially strong 
in everything pertaining to marketing farm 
products and buying farm supplies, includ- 
ing actual experience in following market 
fluctuations, studying our crop reports, de- 
cide when, where and how to buy or sell 
and then to keep a record of the results, 
and see wherein students’ judgment proves 
good or bad. Education along these lines 
is needed in many rural sections quite as 
much, if not more, than better knowledge 
of the science of agriculture. Now that 
plans are being made for another year of 
serious study, beginning in early autumn, 
it is time for this idea to be 
taken up in earnest, not only by agricul- 
tural colleges, but by academies, high 
schools and similar institutions. The car- 
rying out of this idea will add enormously 
to the usefulness of an agricultural college 
course, whether long or short, and will thus 
add to the prestige and influence of these 
institutions. 


a 
Oh, for a Carnegie who would put his 
millions into the building of good roads! 


Think of the innumerable towns and vil- 
lages that could be immeasurably benefited 
by gifts that would enable them to put 
their highways in order. Not that the 
founding of libraries isn’t a good invest- 
ment for a rich man’s money, but the 
building of good roads would be much 





more practical and of permanent benefit. 
The state has attempted this to a consider- 
able extent, but it builds only a short strip 
in scattered sections of the state, and 
though many towns would like to fallow 
the example they are financially unable to 
bear the burden of road building. The 
Carnegies and the Rockefellers have given 
munificent donations to the cause of edu- 
cation, but a practical philanthropist who 
would donate his money for the building 
of permanent roads would be_ called 
a thrice blessed benefactor. 
wtiatliRincastiess 
The friends of pure dairy products must 
not slumber so long as manufacturers in 
a single internal revenue district, that 
of Chicago, are paying out more than $50,000 
per month for stamps to place on oleo. This 


represents an output for a single month 
this summer of nearly 2,750,000 pounds of 
bogus butter. Add to this the large 


amounts made in Indiana, Ohio, Rhode Is- 
land, etc, and multiply it by 12, and some 


idea is reached of the unfair competition 
of this food product; unfair, because it in 
nearly all instances reaches the consumer 
not as oleo, but as butter. This whole mat- 


ter will come up in congress next winter. 
The plain farmer has a duty which he can 
delegate to no one else. He can do his part 
in flooding his representatives in congress 


with demands that bogus dairy products 
shall be properly identified. 

A step in the right direction has been 
taken by Pennsylvania in passing a cattle 
food law. After Oct 1 all packages con- 
taining concentrated commercial stuffs 


must be plainly marked, showing the quan- 
tity it contains and the percentage of pro- 
tein and crude fat. When sold in bulk the 
dealer must furnish this information if the 
buyer asks for it. This law should prove 
a great protection to farmers in driving out 
adulterated and fake feed stuffs. 

Fairly good crops of corn and hay in the 
territory from Ohio to Kansas and the Da- 
kotas inclusive, after subtracting the July 
losses, would almost insure another year 
of prosperity for the live stock industry. 
The trade in all its branches is in a healthy 
position, home consumption enormous, both 
present and prospective, and our meat 
products never in better favor abroad. 





Popularity of the Morgan Horses. 


The Morgan is again coming into popu- 
lar favor, for there never was a _ better 
type of horsefiesh, and the great objection 
of lack of size is being overcome by breed- 
ing larger horses. At the Pan-American 
exposition liberal money prizes are offered 
for Morgans in the horse exhibit which 
occurs Oct 7 to 19. 

At a meeting of members of the Vt Mor- 


gan horse breeders’ assn in June, it was 
resolved that the organization would fur- 
nish 20 animals for this exhibit and pay 


all legitimate expenses of the same, and it 
is thought that individual breeders and 
owners throughout Vt will furnish an 
equal, if not greater, number. From Ky, 
Ind, Ill, Ia, Minn and perhaps other states, 
it is understood, there will be quite a num- 


ber of exhibitors in the Morgan class. Lib- 
eral prizes will also be offered at the St 
Louis and Charleston expositions and Vt 


state fair. 


Onion Smut—A fungous disease, which 


kills young seedlings and checks their 
growth, can be combated by transplant- 
ing, rotation of crop, use of larger quan- 


tity of seed and application of sulphur and 
air-slaked lime in the drills. 


Milking Twice a Day—The advisability 
of milking cows on dairy farms more than 
twice a day has been questioned. Tests 
made at the N J sta seem to indicate that 
the objection is well founded. The third 
milking will not pay as a regular farm 
practice. Under specia! conditions it might 
be desirable. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Eradicating Sneezeweed—W. H. H., Jr, 
Ga: Sneezewood is a perennial, native 
throughout the eastern U S, and in many 
localities is abundant and troublesome in 
meadows and pasture land on low ground. 
Mowing two or three times each season, 
as soon as the earliest flowers of the weed 
appear, will prevent seed production, and 
will doubtless eradicate the plant in time. 
It is not probable that the roots will be 
killed in one season by this method, how- 
ever. After the weeds have been reduced 
in number by repeated mowing, the re- 
maining scattered plants may be eradicated 
by grubbing them out. The weed could 
probably be eradicated in one or two sea- 
sons by thorough cultivation, either in 
summer fallow or with hoed crops.—[Lys- 
ter H. Dewey, Asst Botanist, U S Dept 
Agri. 





Moon Does Not Influence Growth—Re- 
plying to a letter forwarded by American 
Agriculturist from a Fla farmer relative 
to the influence of the moon on the weath- 
er and plant and animal life, the exper 
station has not been able to find any 
records of exact observations on this sub- 
ject. Such evidence as is at hand does not 
indicate that the moon exerts any marked 
or specific influence upon plant growth or 
animal life. In a text-book of general as- 
tronomy by Charles A. Young, published in 
’89, it is stated that ‘‘the multitude of cur- 
rent beliefs as to the controlling influence 
of the moon’s phases and changes over the 
weather and various conditions of life are 
mostly unfounded, and in the strict sense 
of the word, ‘superstitions,’ mere survivors 
from a past credulity.”—[W. H. Beal, Act- 
ing Director. 





New Western Lands—S., Md: Would ad- 
vise you to address the secretary of the 
interior, Washington, D C, for information 
you desire about public lands. 





Dodder—c. P. P., Ky: The plant which 
is smothering out your clover is dodder, a 
parasitic plant that lives on others. The 
only way to get rid of it is to cut the clover 
repeatedly before the dodder forms seed. 
You undoubtedly obtained the pest in the 
clover seed. 





Bees as Pollenizers—In answer to the 
inquiry of F. H. W., N Y, would say that 
no doubt a colony of bees placed in your 
orchard would prove of benefit in fertilizing 
the fruit. At the same time the bees would 
probably be as beneficial if they were locat- 
ed some distance from the orchard. It 
would be best to establish them in the 
spring. e 





Injury to Potatoes by Insects—G. C. 
McC, Pa: The insect sent is a species of 
blister beetle. There are many varieties 
belonging to this group and this particu- 
lar one is quite injurious at times to asters 
and potatoes. It is not a difficult pest to 
combat and can be easily driven off if a 
brush is swept through the vines. A bet- 
ter way of controlling it is by the use of 
arsenical sprays. Use 4 to 6 oz paris green 
in 50 gals water, to which should be added 
1 or 2 lbs good stone lime. Thoroughly 
spray the vines. 





Kerosene Emulsion—E. E. O., N Y: Dis- 
solve % lb hard soap, preferably whale oil 
soap, in 1 gal boiling water and mix with 
it 2 gals kerosene. Mix thoroughly with a 
small spray pump or other device for sev- 
eral minutes. Dilute with four to 25 parts 
of water when ready to use. 


Homemade Bee Hives—A. M. S., N Y: 
Full directions for building hives are con- 
tained in the A B C of Bee Culture, a very 
valuable work for beekeepers, which is sold 
by the Orange Judd Co at $1.25, postpaid. 
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Kill the Dog—X., Mass: If a dog attacks 
you in a public street, you have a right to 
kill him, no matter how valuable he 
may be. 

A. E. H.: You can get a bulletin on 
weed pests and their extermination of the 
U §S dept of agri, Washington, D C. The 
Mich exper sta is located at Agricultural 
College P O. Mich. 


GRANGE--TOBACCO 
Tobacco Crop at and Market. 


The New York Cit City Market. 


During July business has been dull and 
inactive. The past few days there has 
been a tendency to hold up the price of 
binder stock, as it is generally believed this 
year’s Wis crop can have but a relatively 
small amount of binders. Stocks of all 
kinds of tobacco are abnormally low. 

Some of the sales reported have been as 
follows: 50 cs N E broad leaf wrappers 
and seconds at 30c, 450 cs ’99 Pa broad leaf 
at 13c, 300 cs do at 13c, 200 cs do B’s at 13 
to 14c m w, 250 cs O ’99 Zimmer Spanish 
at 16c, 200 cs do at 16c, 100 cs do at 16c, 325 
cs 99 Wis Hav at 13c, 150 cs ’97 B’s at 12c. 


—— 


Tobacco Notes. 

PENNSYLVANIA—During late July all por- 
tions of Lancaster Co were thoroughly 
soaked by rains, and tobacco is now mak- 
ing a most satisfactory growth. In fact, 
too much rain washed out plants in a few 
scattered localities. 

OuHIO—A rain and hail storm did consid- 
erable injury to tobacco in northern Preble 
and Montgomery and southern Darke coun- 
ties, last week. The destruction comes 
hard on many planters. Worms are be- 
coming quite troublesome, and while spray 
pump agents are trying to induce planters 
to spray with paris green, buyers are 
strongly opposed to the use of the poison. 

NEw YorkK—Although the tobacco crop 
was transplanted one to two weeks later 
than usual in Onondaga Co, at Navarino, 
yet it is more forward than usual at this 
time. Weather has been most favorable to 
growth, the soil being damp, and with ex- 
ceptionally warm weather plants have 
grown very rapid. Cutworms not destruc- 
tive, so stand unusually good. Green 
worms.very destructive. A few ’00 crops 
are held by growers at 8 to 10c. 

IN OTHER SEcCTIONS—Reports from all 
sections of the Connecticut and Housatonic 
valleys of Mass and. Ct, indicate the crop 
to be in a fine condition, in most places 
more than an average crop. On July 14 
wind, rain and hail destroyed and injured 
about 100 a in northern Mass, and a much 
smaller amount in the Housatonic valley 
section of Ct. Harvesting will begin next 
week.——The crop in Wis is shortened and 
its quality greatly injured by a_ severe 
drouth. The crop can hardly be an ordi- 
nary one in quality, while the quantity will 
very likely be much less than in recent 
years. This is a great disappointment to 
Wis farmers, as they were planning on a 
big tobacco acreage. 
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Kentucky State Grange. 








After several years of dormancy the Ky 
state grange has again beens brought into 
existence, chiefiy through the efforts of 
National Deputy F. P. Wolcott. ‘The first 
annual session of the new state grange, held 
at Burlington, Boone Co, July 17-18, was 
very successful, thene being over 200 in at- 
tendance, including the worthy master of 
the national grange, and nearly all of the 
prominent members of the order in Ky. 
The first order of business, the election of 
officers, resulted as follows: Master, F. P. 
Wolcott: overseer, N. C. Tanner; lecturer, 
J. B. Walker; steward, H. E. Stephens; as- 
sistant steward, Eugene Williams; chaplain, 
W. S. Walton; treasurer, Clinton Gains; 
secretary, Miss Nannie D. Bristow; Po- 
mona, Mrs M. V. Sayre; Flora, Mrs Fan- 
nie Riley; Ceres. Miss Ada Ellis; lady as- 
sistant steward, Ella Norman. The report 
of the worthy secretary included a review 
of the past history and grange work in 
Ky, with elaborate statistical information. 
Bro Browning is one well qualified to speak 
on this subject because of his many years’ 
work for the welfare of the order, and his 
remarks received the closest attention. 

Officers were installed in a very impres- 
Sive manner by Past State Master J. D. 
Clardy. Several granges report having 
secured their own grange halls, which had 
in past years been abandoned. Other 
granges report degree teams as doing good 
work. This was evinced by the fact that 
all four degrees were conferred in a most 
exemplary manner by the various subor- 
dinate grange degree teams. The degree of 
Flora was conferred on 58 candidates by 
National Master Jones. It was voted to 
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hold annual sessions in Oct; the next being 
in Oct, 1902. 

- I 

Grange Notes. 

NEW YORK. 

The committee on woman’s work, of the 
state grange, consisting of Mrs W. H. 
Bulkley, Mrs John Talmadge and Mrs Hat- 
tie L. Mason, are doing commendable work 
in urging parents to attend the annual 
school meetings. In a letter to the granges 
of the state they rightly say: “It is a duty 
which no mother can afford to neglect, for 
when we realize that one-half of a child’s 
life is spent in school we can readily see 
the importance of having the very best 
schools possible. Then sisters, attend the 
school meeting, see that some broad-mind- 
ed man or woman who is interested in the 
school is elected for trustee, that any im- 
provements needed for the well being of the 
children are provided for, and show that 
you are personally interested in the school 
work.” 

Deputy J. T. Roberts, a member of Onon- 
daga Hill grange, Syracuse, is a candidate 
for nomination for the legislature. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual grangers’ picnic at Williams 
grove will be held Aug 26-31. 








Farm Wagon only $21.95 
In order to introduce their Low Metai 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufac- 
turing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95, 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 
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Chicago House Wrecking Co, W-:h 6 Zropsts 


TOBACCO SHEARS 


For rapid and easy work harvesting tobacco. Will 
pay for eomonves in two days. Send for circular. 
FREEBORN BROS., Knoxville, Pa. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE, September 9-14, 1901. 
$65, 000 '% PREMiuMs ano 


PURSES. 


RB. 4 be the largest Live Stock Exhibit ever held in 
the 

Entries in the Cattle, Sheep and Swine Departments 
are being received from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

The Short Horn Breeders’ Association of America 
will duplicate the premiums — in the Short Horn 
class, making that class worth $10: 

The Cattle, Sheep, and Swine E Shbit at the Pan-Amer- 
ican will be shown at the State Fair. 

An Auction Sale of Cattle will be held under the 
auspices of the Commission on Friday, September 13. 

Entries in the Live Stock Department close August 10. 

The Fastest Horses in America will compete in the 
races. 











THE CREAT HORSE SHOW 
Will br the best Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Hackneys 
and Coaches together that has ever been seen on the 
Fair Grounds. 
Everything in first-class condition. 
General Admission 25 Cents 
Send for premium list. 


8. C. SHAVER. Secretary, Albany. N. Y. 
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Cold Spring, Putnam Co, July 29—Haying 
is well along and the crop is a splendid one; 
it is being gathered in prime _ condition. 
Corn is late, weak and small. Oats will 
be a medium crop. Potatoes not looking 
well; early ones are almost a total failure. 
Apples will not be more than 15 to 20% of 
a crop, and the outlook grows worse each 
week. 

Afton, Chenango Co, July 30—Hay is one 
of the heaviest crops ever grown here, 
double that of last year and of superior 
quality. Oats are very light, many pieces 
not worth harvesting. Corn was planted 
late and started slowly, but the intensely 
hot weather of the past month has pushed 
it forward wonderfully. Potatoes not prom- 
ising well. Pork and beef scarce and high. 
A large acreage of buckwheat sown. Cows 
drying up. 

Covert, Seneca Co, July 28—Hessian fly 
has damaged wheatand barley. Many pieces 
of barley will be almost afailure, every stalk 
having from 15 to 20 insects. Oats, corn, 
buckwheat and beans about average crops. 
A large hay crop has been secured in fine 
condition. Potatoes are hardly up to the 
average. 

Field Meeting of Fruit Growers—The 
first field meeting of the Wayne Co fruit 
growers’ assn will be held at the Case fruit 
farm, in Sodus, Aug 17. A fine program is 
being arranged, Prof M. V. Slingerland and 
H. W. Collingwood will have prominent 
assignments. A pleasant and _ profitable 
meeting is assured. B. J. Case of Sodus, 
Albert Yoemans of Walworth and W. P. 
Rogers of Williamson are the executive 
committee in charge of the affair. 

Canastota, Madison Co, July 29—Finished 
packing peas July 23; crop better than last 
season by a very small per cent. Did not 
see anything of the green fly.—[Fred F. 
Hubhard. 

Broome, Schoharie Co, July 29—Several 
have had cattle, horses and sheep killed in 
electric storms. July 16 Merrel Wood, a 
boy 16 years old, was struck by lightning 
and killed while going from the hay field to 
the house. 

Ghent, Colunrbia Co, July 29—Harvesting 
hay and rye nearly completed and thresh- 
ing begun. Hay is about 50% of a crop, 
rye about 75, oats 35 and unless rain comes 
soon potatoes will hardly be worth the dig- 
ging. New straw is selling at $13 pressed, 
potatoes, new, 1.30 per bu, butter lic, eggs 
15c. Four silos have been put up in neigh- 
boring towns this year. Extra help for har- 
vest costs 1.50 to 1.75 per day and scarce at 
that. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, July 29—Rye and hay 
were harvested in good condition. The for- 
mer is about 75% of a good crop; the latter 
50 and very weedy. Corn promises well and 
with a favorable fall will be a fair crop. 
Oats look weedy. Potatoes poor. Peaches, 
pears and plums fair, but no apples. 
Charles W. Schoonmaker lost all his horses, 
five, in a few days with the new horse dis- 
ease. He is a market gardener and it is 
presumed they took the disease from city 
horses on Market square in Albany. Albany 
Co fair will no doubt be a success though 
some farmers believe that the premiums 
for fast horses are too large, and too small 
on other stock and other farm products. 


Cuba, Allegany Co, July 36—A large hay 
crop of fine quality. Winter wheat har- 
vested in good condition. Owing to blight 
oats are looking poorly. Butter now sell- 
ing for 20c, cheese 9% to 10c, eggs 14c. Ap- 
ples a failure. 

Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, July 29—Hay 
is somewhat above the average. Early 
sown grain is ripening fast and some has 
already been cut and is a fair crop. Late 
sown, which is the larger part, is very un- 
promising, owing to the protracted drouth. 
Corn is generally looking well and prom- 
ises a fair crop. Apples will be a failure. 
But few farms have changed owners or ten- 
ants the past year, and very little is being 
done in the way of improving farm build- 
ings. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, . July’ 31—Farmers 
never had better weather to secure wheat 
and hay. Wheat all under cover and but 


little hay left to be secured. Corn is back- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


completed at Jackson, five miles from here. 


ward; but little has been hoed on account 
of the rush of haying. Some fields’ bid 
fair to produce a crop, but others were 
planted so late that unless the season is 
long they will produce soft corn largely. 
Potatoes need rain. 


Saratoga, Saratoga Co, July 30—The rye 
crop of this township is above the average. 
Haying nearly over and potatoes and corn 
very backward, but many pieces of potatoes 
promise well. Berries and small fruits pro- 
ductive. Apples very light and. many farms 
will not produce enough for hqme consump- 
tion. George Arnold, who has for several 
years owned and occupied the John H. My- 
ers seed farm, sold his place about July 10, 
and the: place will now be a part of the 
Ceaar Bluff farm. 


Union Center, Broome Co, July 31—Crys- 
tal creamery’s June report shows 400,796 lbs 
of milk received; 20,000 lbs of butter made 
and sold for 19%c per lb; average pwice 
paid per 100 lbs of milk 82c. Farmers re- 
ceive back their skimmilk, which is val- 
ued at 20c per 100 lbs as feed. This is a 
co-operative creamery, having 107 patrons. 
It has been in operation seven years and is 
a grand success, 

Orwell, Oswego Co, July 30—Farmers 
nearly through haying; there is fully onee 
third more hay than last yeae. There was 
a big crop of strawberries and prices were 
good. Plums lock promising, but pears are 
falling -badiy. There will be but few ap- 
ples. Potatoes are looking well. Corn, ow- 
ing to the cold, wet spring is late. Some 
oats have rusted badly. Pastures are good. 
Butter 16c, calves 5c 1 w, eggs 12 to 15c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Patton, Cambria Co, July 29—Much 
wheat is broken down and cannot be 
gathered with the binder. Rye is an un- 
usually heavy crop. Some of the wheat 
was damaged by late frost. Hay is some- 
what light, though there was abundance 
of rain in May and June. Owing to con- 
tinued wet weather in May the corn that 
was planted early came up poorly, and the 
fields present a spotted appearance. Late 
planting looks much better. Oats affected 
with rust and will be short in straw. The 
clover and timothy on wheat and rye stub- 
ble looks well. There is also a good stand 
of grass in oats. While apples blossomed 
profusely the crop will hardly be more 
than 50% of normal. 

Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, July 30—This 
sectian has suffered from drouth. Truck 
and small fruit crops nearly a failure. Oats 
fair. Corn poor and potatoes a very small 
crop. Hay and grain crops good and har- 
vested in good condition. Tr e fruits have 
not suffered much yet; peaches promise 
well, apples poor, pears and plums well 
set. Pasturage dried up with diminished 
milk yield. Good farm hands are in de- 
mand and scarce. 


Carnot, Allegheny Co, July 29—Wheat all 
cut and put in barn in excellent condition. 
A very good crop as far as can be judged 
now. Hay harvesting is progressing slow- 
ly on account of cloudy weather. Oats 
ripening and not promising a very good 
crop. Cherries an excellent crop but very 
wet weather at time of ripening destroyed 
many. Peaches are promising well. Apples 
give poor prospects. 


Fallsdale, Wayne Co, July 30—Corn, al- 
though planted late, is doing well and gives 
promise of a good crop if rain comes soon. 
Potatoes at this date are next to nothing 
in size and give but a poor outlook for a 
crop. Tops look fine, but tubers, unless of 
very early planting, are no larger than wal- 
nuts. Hay nearly all gathered and is fully 
59% better than last year. Oats are not do- 
ing well. Rye an average crop. Fruit crop 
almost an entire failure in this county. City 
boarders are slow in coming. Butter sell- 
ing at 19c, eggs lic. Old potatoes scarce 
and new ones not to be found at any price. 
Fallsdale co-operative creamery is giving 
entire satisfaction to its patrons. 


Thompson, Susquehanna Co, July 29— 


Crop prospects in this vicinity are not very 
encouraging. Oats are rusting badly. Corn 
is very backward, owing to late planting. 
The hay crop will be large; a great quan- 
tity remains to be cut. There is a large 
acreage of millet which looks well. Pota- 
tees are looking poorly. The creamery is 
booming. There is a skimmingstation just 


There is also stock subscribed for another 
at Burnwood, six miles south. Patrons are 
satisfied with the management of the 
creamery. Some farmers take their skim- 
milk home for feed. Many calves being 
raised here on skimmilk and they look well. 


Buffalo, Union Co, July 29—Oats cut and 
in shock; they are light in weight. Corn 
is growing nicely on account of recent rains 
and potatoes are doing well. Wheat does 
not yield well for the amount of straw. 
Peaches will be a big crop. Butter l6c, eggs 
12c. Horses in good demand. Small pigs 
plentiful. West Milton is growing now on 
account of the repair shops of the Reading 
railroad. 

Burgettstown, Washington Co, July 30— 
Although the weather has been showery 
the harvest is well advanced. Wheat is as 
good a crop as has been harvested in this 
section for many years, and has been put 
up in excellent condition. The hay harvest 
is well advanced, with a fair crop, although 
not as heavy as expected. Oats late in 
sowing, but will be a fair crop. Corn, 
which gave a very discouraging prospect 
during the early summer, is a good stand 
and has grown rapidly. With favorable 
earing season it will be a good crop. Early 
potatoes are a failure and late ones un- 
promising. Apples will not be more than aj 
fourth of a crop. Peaches are abundant. 
Plums and small fruits plentiful. 
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Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, July 29— 
Grain much damaged by wet weather. A 
great deal of hay still to be cut. Oats ripe 
and short crop. Early potatoes very back- 
ward; few dug and these selling at $1 per 
bu. Corn looking fairly well. Fa«mers 
threshing rye and selling the straw for $8.50 
per ton. Some selling without threshing 
for same price. Milk in demand at 4c per 
qt, farmers paying freight. Calves 5c. 
Many fires have been caused by lightning. 
Berries in large quantities are going for- 
ward to Trenton market, a distance of 20 
to. 25 miles. Growers drive in in the night. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, July 30—From 
June 16 to July 7 the weather was extreme- 
ly hot, with no rain. Raspberries dried 
upon the vines. Well cultivated sandy land 
kept fairly moist. There are many weedy 
sweet potato patches because of the exces- 
sive and frequent rains since July 7. Stem- 
rot has done considerable damage to sweet 
potatoes. Although this is not a_ very 
heavy peach producing center, the crop will 
be large in proportion to the trees old 
enough to bear. There are quite a num- 
ber of young trees in this vicinity. The 
sweet potato growers assn of this place is 
a very successful co-operative assn for sell- 
ing sweet potatoes and other produce. A. 
H. Willson is pres and A. W. Onthank 
sec. 


Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, July 30—Po- 


tato digging in order and crop being 
shipped rapidly. Farmers receive $2 to 2.40 
per bbl at depot. Tomatoes and onions 
also being shipped. Nine cars of white po- 
tatoes were shipped July 20. Hay all in 
barn and a full average crop. Wheat a 
good crop, with much in the field waiting 
for the thresher. Oats a good crop and 
mostly cut, but not threshed yet. Corn 
was very late in the spring, but the damp 
warm weather of late has made it grow 
wonderfully fast. White potato crop short 
on account of dry weather in June. Sweet 
potatoes have grown very fast of late and 
look very-well. Melons and citrons will be 
light crops. Late tomato crop also light. 
Very damp weather, but not much rain. It 
has made threshing out of the field very 
difficult. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, good cattle steady -under 
quite moderate supply, tops selling at $5.60 
@5.75 p 100 lbs; common and. medium grades 
easy and shade lower; stockers and feed- 
ers dull at 3.40@4.15; fresh cows slow at 24 
@48 each. Receipts Monday of this week 
200 cars. Hogs reported. easy Monday, 
when receipts were 80 double decks. Prices 
15@25c lower. Best mediums and heavy 
droves sold at 5.95@6, mixed at 5.95; York- 
ers 5.89@5.95, pigs 5.80@5.90, roughs 5.25@ 
5.40. Sheep and lambs steady. Receipts 
Monday of this week 40 double decks. Sheep 
sold at 3.90@4.40, lambs 5.90@6. 
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Notes from ‘Dairymen. 





Our local section of F S M P A is still in 
existence with a membership of 20. ‘The 
majority are getting a fair price for their 
milk.. They are getting Anglo-Swiss con- 
densery prices for six months. We have 
one creamery that pays these prices. The 
cne at Winterton pays within %c of ex- 
change price. We have no _ co-operative 
creamery and no prospect of building any. 
With fair prices for our milk there is not 
a@ great prospect of increasing our mem- 
bership. There were some of our members 
who were very much dissatisfied with the 
work of the executive committee, who prom- 
ised more than they were able to do. No 
doubt they acted in good faith and expected 
to fulfill all their promises. It seems to 
be the idea of the farmers in this section 
that a perfected organization of the milk 
producing farmers is the only thing that 
will ever help the price. But to get the 
farmers to pull together is next to im- 
possible.—[W. E. Weller, Sullivan Co, N Y. 

There are two creameries in this section 
that buy a large percentage of the milk 
produced in the vicinity of Big Flats. At 
present, I do not know of any better way 
or lines to work upon to obtain a better 
price for milk than the co-operative cream- 
ery, hoping through them to control the 
surplus. I do not look for complete suc- 
cess until producers are better educated and 
realize that it is to their interest to keep 
the surplus down. The producer who sells 
to a creamery must do so with a positive 
understanding and contract that his milk 
must not go to the N Y market, even if 
the milk dealer does pay more for milk 
than butter prices, or than he pays his in- 
dividual patrons.—[H. M. Fox, Chemung 
Co, N Y 


— 


The Milk Market. 

At New York there has been a slight in- 
crease in the supply. The price remains at 
24%c p qt, with no prospect of immediate 
change. Leading dealers contend that a 
considerable surplus has bothered them the 
cool days of the past week. Little or no 
sour milk has been reported. The surplus 
west of the Hudson river stands at $1.19 p 
can of 40 gts, including freight. ; 

For the week ending July 27 the receipts 
of milk and cream, including bottled milk, 
in 40-qt cans over the railroad and other 
routes, have been as follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 

NE i cradn ce cc ae eeeskeeane 34,021 2,057 — 
LacKAWANNA ....ccccoaes 33,700 1,175 — 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 7,812 112 210 
N Y Central (long haul) 30,500 1,425 --- 
Wrest BROS ....cicces scene 12,477 2,091 400 
Susquehanna ......+-+.++- 14,072 487 — 
CES: ibd kscacccepeunas 36,290 3,392 — 
Lehigh Valley .........<. 19,632 705 — 
Homer Ramsdell Line .. 5,196 139 — 
New BAVeGM . i...cccccvecee 7,835 _ a 
Other sources .........+- 5,500 160 ne 
SME. Fic ccasiedasiosaes 207,035 11,733 610 
Daily average ......... 29,576 1,676 87 
RAE WOE gos 6.ceace sees 203,890 11,737 650 
EME: FORE oc kc.nc.0 bp.08s0s 175,540 11,705 1,4.1 


At Philadelphia, the price of milk from 
Aug 1, as fixed: by the exchange at its last 
meeting, is 3c p qt; this is the same as for 
June and July and from the figure named 
the freight is paid by the producer. The 
market was steady during July, and the 
demand for milk was brisk. There was lit- 
tle or no surplus, but some dealers had 
trouble with sour milk. 





Milk Situation at Philadelphia—The 
July market, owing to the weather condi- 
tions, was a peculiarly steady one, creating 
quite a demand amongst the dealers who 
traveled close, to replace milk lost by nat- 
ural shrinkage and souring, the latter es- 
pecially being quite a factor in cleaning up 
the market: Dealers who did not carry 
any spring surplus have caused some ex- 
citement among the nearby farmers by go- 
ing -through the country and offering %e 
and in some instances. 1c above the market 
price. These. dairies would. certainly . be 
dropped as soon as a slump came. With 
the near approach of Aug it-may-come.any 
day. As it is now there is sufficient milk 
in the- market to supply all demands at 
very little above market price. There 
seems to be a-very conciliatory spirit de- 


veloping among the men composing the 
milk shippers’ union, which will go far to 
heal old sores and work to the advantage 
of both the producer and dealer in correct- 
ing many of the abuses existing at both 
ends of the business. The dealer will ac- 
knowledge that the producers by a con- 
certed effort could have made trouble dur- 
ing the present month of July, but there 
would have been fostered a retaliatory 
spirit, which, no doubt, would have as- 
serted itself in Aug, so that neither party 
would have gained a permanent advantage. 
If the new movement can be governed by 
conservative methods instead of the old- 
time radical spirit shown in the past in ad- 
justing differences, considerable headway 
will be made toward a satisfactory solution 
of a most difficult problem.—[J. H. Miller, 
Sec Phila Milk Exchange. 
The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, there is no change in the 
market and not enough sales on which ta 
base quotations. Dealers are not pressing 
to sell, but would probably shade quota- 
tions to make sales. In Germany, prices 
have advanced 5c p lb the last month, but 
this has had no effect on our own or Eng- 
lish markets. The German crop promises 
to be less than usual, and is being injured 
by vermin. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

(In cents, with comparisons.) 


1901 1900 1899 
N Y state ch’ce.17 @18 13 @14 15@16 
WP kak cuckoo 154% @16 114%@12% 13@14 
i ae 13 @14% $8 @10 10@12 
Pacitic coast ch.17 @18 13 @14 15@17 
medium .......13 @14% 8 @10 10@12 
re 2 @6 2@ 6 
GOP on in ssccs 35 @40 35 @40 47@55 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 
June 1901 June 1900 
Barrel tax eee ee se $7,116,301.20 $7,961,820.17 
pr rr rT eer 55,787.49 70,681.27 
Retail dealers ...... 36,847.95 54,104.09 
Wholesale dealers .. 98,015.63 123,312.22 


Miscellaneous ...... 579.97 381.53 





Ne en tne one ey $7,307,532.24 $8,210,299.28 

The domestie receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept . time 
July 26 last yr 1, 00 last yr 


Domestic receipts ...264 873 117,775 109,899 
Exports to Europe..800 220 70,114 46,413 
Imp’ts from Europe. 5 5,326 5,828 
New York. 
ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week ending July 27 were: W. M 
Richardson, five bales. 
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Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, July 29—The most active 
market of the season took place here to- 
day, with regular sales of 10,000 boxes. Com- 
petition on small sizes was strong, and of- 
fers were made of \4c over the highest quo- 
tations to secure certain lots. Factorymen 
are complaining that the hot weather has 
compelled them to ‘use an uncommon 
amount of milk to make a pound of cheese. 
Ten and three-quarters pounds of milk is 
what the best factories are using, whereas 
at this season of the year it-ought not to 
take over 9% Ibs. This is a difference of 
10%, which does not usually occur until the 
latter part of the season, when cheese is 
selling at its highest price. None of the 
small cheese bought to-day will go to N Y. 
It is bought on orders from home trade 
and will go te different parts of the coun- 
try. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 4755 bxs at 9c; large white, 1460 at 9c; 
small white, 11385 at 9%c; small colored, .728 
at 9c, 1930 at 914c; total, 10,008 bxs, against 
8655 last year. 

Curb sales, 800 large at 9%4c, 1000 small 
at 914c. 

Creamery butter, 25 pks at 20%c, 35 at 
20%c, 150 at 20%c,. 14 cases 1-lb prints at 
21%4c, 50 cases 5-lb at 22c, 100 cases 1-lb at 
22%4c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1280 bxs sold Saturday 
on street at 9%c p Ib. 

Additional Produce Markets. " 


At Syracuse, new potatoes $1.50@1.60. p 
bu, old 50c, onions 1, apples 50@80c, toma- 
toes 3.50, string beans 60c, sweet corn 10@ 
tle p dz, blackberries 8c p qt, currants 4@ 
Jc, raspberries 7@8c, do red 9@16c, cherries 
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10@12c. Eges 14%@lic p dz, live chickens 
10c, ducks l4c, broilers 20c d w. Wheat 80c 
p bu, state corn 65c, No 2 white oats 47c, 
bran 18 p ton, middlings 19, hay 8@14. Cmy 
tub butter 19@20c p Ib, prints 20@21c, dairy 
18c, choice cheddar cheese 914@10c. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in — 


the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise pouls 
try, K 8 end live sek of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
etabies, he or situations wan » , anything 
to cell or buy.” ee satiate 
.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 


, COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inserti 
in issue of the _ following week. Advertisements 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the: regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of a will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a —# y-& as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exch ’’ advertis: 
ont, five cents a word each insertion. ee secon 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
— — 
LIVE STOCK. 


Fok SALE—Three thoroughbred Duroc-Jersey _boars, 
4 mos old. _ registered, $8 each. L. C. HALL, 


Goodyears, 
EGISTERED _ Poland-China boar... CHARLES 


BARNARD, Lenape, Pa. 
O53} Dutch Belted calves of G. G. GIBBS, Vail, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 




















15 AMERICAN foxhounds, Shaner’s strain, 2 to & 
years old, have good voice, feet and ear, and 
know how to hunt fox, wolf and deer. beagles and 
rabbit hounds that have been hunted right along and know 
their business. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmer’s Hotel, 
West Chester, Pa. 
P=? Scotch Collie pups, $3. Yearlings, $10, 
Pedigreed Angora kittens, $5; cats, $10. Fine Belgian 
hares. CHAS. BENNETT, Tate, Va. 
COTCH collies, magnificently bred, for sale by A. Je 
BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 2 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 














LDEST_ commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, Pork poultry, dressed 
calves, ame. etc. E. B. woop ARD, 302 Greenwich 


USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 
merchants, asparagus and berries specialties. 306 
Washington St, New ork. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


UR Mammoth White Winter Seed Rye and Straw 

can now be seen at Pan-American exposition, Buf- 
falo. It isenoted for its productiveness, th in grain 
and straw. Awarded first prize at several New ork 
state and American Institute fairs, also first at Tenn 
Centennial, Mo, Vt and Mass state fairs. Price 2 
per pose Send for illustration. E. L. CLARKSON, 
Tivoli, } ‘ 

EED wheats description. Best and poorest. man 

varieties ruined. rite this day. MITH’S PO- 
TATO FARM, Mauchester, N Y. 

EW_crop crimson clover seed, extra quality. Sam 
: 8 price on application. CHAS. PARKER, aha 
ord, el. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 


i you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 


any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the. 


Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Lo ey fi; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Spri a 

is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
nee E the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


\RM paper free. Send ten cents to pay post: and 
F names and addresses of five of your farmer frien is and 





we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one year 
free. Regular price $1. It is one of the best farm papers 
in the west and will tell you more about agricul 
and live stock conditions in the great southwest than 
any other publication. It is filled with western stories 
and up-to-date articles about poor in the west 
for farmers. MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, Topeka, 
an. 
HEN sitting 6 days instead of 21, and how to make 
$500 yearly with 12 hens. 45 medals, etc, for won- 
aerful discovery. Natural heat for incubation. Par- 
ticulars for 2c stamp. Address GEORGE W. WUNDER, 
P O Box 865, Cincinnati, O. © 


15 A» WEEK and expenses, yearly contract, weekly 








the country. We furnish bank reference of our relia- 


A Comparison. 


Several weeks ago I sent an advertise- 
ment to two papers the same time to see 





which was the best medium to advertise - 


in. Both of them gave perfect satisfaction, 
but. must say I have sold more. through the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of. American 
Agriculturist thus far.—[Walter H. Wilson, 
St Brides, Va. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot j|————— 

1901 1 | 19 1900 | 1901 | 1900 |.1901 | 1900 
Chicago.......... “681 | .7534| Dag] 39 | 34a) 2214 
New York........ 75 | B2%q} 585%] 44%) .39 | 27% 
Boston ... + see cere -- 64 4734) 46 31 
SOMES «oc cacocces) DD | 78%) 4 | 43 | 34%! 23% 
st Louis...... 6619) .73 56 | 38 | .37 | .23%% 
Minneapolis. 6734) - toe 52%} 38 | 13654) .2524 
Liverpool........ 83 : 60 | 53 | - | — 





At Chicago, there has been much specu- 
lation in corn, oats and wheat. The great- 
est interest has been manifested in corn, 
owing to the drouth in a large part of the 
corn belt. It has been essentially a specu- 
lator’s market, with fluctuations of 2 to 4c 
There has been, however, 


not uncommon, 
a steady gain in actual value, and cash 
corn is several cents higher than a week 
ago, selling for 54% 4@55e p bu. 

Wheat has adv anced in sympathy with 


corn and oats, and also because of reported 
damage in Russia and France. There has 
been considerable buying on French ac- 
count, which has helped the market. The 
spring wheat crop is not yet out of danger. 
A detailed report on the wheat situation 
will be found in our commercial agriculture 
columns. Cash wheat is worth around 69% 
@70ce p bu, Sept 70%@Tle and Dec 724%@73c. 

Oats have fluctuated greatly in value ow- 
ing to heavy trading by speculators and 
shortened crop prospects. Offerings have 
not been heavy, as receipts are light and 


local stocks decreasing. No 2 white on 
track are quotable at 37%@40c p bu, mixed 


37 @3i4 2c. 

Rye is firm and higher in sympathy with 
other grain. No 2 in store is worth 56% 
@5ic, No 3 5é6e. 

Barley has been only moderately active 
under a light demand. New barley has be- 
gun to arrive in small lots and is quoted at 
55c for No 2 and choice at 58c, screen- 
ings 48c. 

Timothy is quict, with demand moderate, 
Sept has been selling at $5.40@5.45. 

Trade in flaxseed is dull, with little do- 
ing except in Oct at $1.56@1.60. Cash flax- 
seed is worth 1.70@1.80. 

At New York, grain market continues 
active, but prices slightly easier under 
more favorable crop advices and somewhat 


lighter export trade. No 2 red winter 
wheat in elevator sold around Tic p bu, 


corn 585%c, oats 39c, rye 574¢c, barley 62@65c, 
clover seed $9.50@10.50 p 100 Ibs, timothy 1.90 
@2.50 p bu. Flour not especially active. 
Fancy spring patents 4@4.45 p bbl, do win- 
ter 3.80@3.85, spring straights 3.50@3.70, do 
winter 3.35@3.45. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
































Cattle Hogs Sheep 

| 1901] 1900} 1901) 1900) 1901) 1900 

Chicago, P 100 Tbs -. |€6.30| $5.80) $6.15] $5.30) $4.15| $4.35 
New York .. -.-e-| 5.75] 5.15) 6.25) 5.60] 4.25) 4.85 
Buffaio.. ‘ae 5.70} 5.80} 6.20) 5.50) 4.50) 4.75 
Kansas City . 5.50} 5.50} 6.10) 5.15) 4.00) 4.25 
Pittebure ....-.- | 6.00 5 65} 6.17) 550) 4.30) 4.65 
At Chicago, the live stock market has 


shown more activity under heavy receipts. 
Receipts on Wednesday, July 24, reached 
34,000 head and broke the record of 32,677 
made Apr 25, '92. The offerings were near- 
ly all steers, running largely to fair to me- 
dium quality. While much of this stock 
was forced on the market by the dry weath- 
er, the proportion of stock cattle and cows 
was remarkably small. Prices went down 
in consequence of such heavy receipts, but 
the market was by no means demoralized. 
Choice cattle are relatively scarce and in 
demand, but there is a big surplus of every- 
thing else. Farmers and feeders outside of 
the drouth area seem to be making unusu- 
ally large shipments. Choice steers for ex- 


port have been selling around $5.80@6, with 

occasional lots a shade higher. 

Fancy beef steers, 65 50@5 95 Canners, se 00@ 325 
to extra, 52x45 50 Feeders. selected, 40@ 4 to 

Common to fair. 400500 Stocker+. 45) to 850 Iba. 2250 | 3 

Good native heifers. 4007475 Calves, 400 iba up, 210@ : 


Fair to choice cows, Calves. veal, 4 we 6 
Poor to fancy bulls. 360@425 Milch cows, each, 90 onge4s 00 
Receipts of hogs at western points have 
shown an unusually large proportion of 
thin, light stock. There is a scarcity of 
choice medium hogs and those averaging 
between 240@290 lbs are in demand by both 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


packers and shippers. These are quoted at 
$5.80@6.05, heavy stock at 5.90@6.15. 

The sheep market has been helped by 
light receipts. There have been liberal ar- 
rivals of Ida and Wyo grass sheep, which 
brought $3.25@4, export yearlings 4.50. 
Choice native lambs are scarce at 4.65@5.35, 
good to choice wethers 3.80@4.25. 

At New York, cattle generally steady. 
Common to choice native steers sold at 
$4.35@5.75, bulls 2.75@3.65, cows and heifers 
2.30@4. Calf market healthy. Common to 
choice veals sold at 4@6.85, buttermilks 3.50 
@3.6214, sheep and lambs in quite moderate 
supply and steady to firm. Common _ to 
prime sheep sold at 3@4.25, do lambs 5@6, 
common and medium 3.25@4.65, culls 2.75 
@3. Hogs steady at 6.25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle fairly active at shade 
lower prices. Receipts Monday of this week 
150 cars. Quotations revised as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #5 SHGE 00 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25@4 35 
Good. 1290 to 1300lbs, 535@550 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@400 





Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 450@4 90 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 4 065 00 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 375@400 Bologna cows. phd, 8 00@1500 
Rough, half fat, 415@450 F'sh cows & springers.1S @48 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 300@450 Veal calves, 5 00@7 50 


Hogs also lower Monday of this week, 
when 50 double decks came. Medium heavy 
droves sold at $5.90, yorkers 5.85@5.90, pigs 
5.80@5.85. Best sheep steady, other grades 
easy. Receipts Monday of this week 30 
double decks. Sheep sold at 3.50@4.40, lambs 


3@5.50. 5 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, there is a good demand for 
best offerings. Scarcity of pasture and 
high price of feed are forcing many com- 
mon, thin horses on the market, and prices 
for these are ruling easier. There is a call 


for good finished draft horses at high 

prices. Quotations are as follows: 
Express and heavy draft............ $80@250 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks......... ..0. ---50@130 
SI GOONS 6 6.06 220s icccdedccecsous seem: 00 
ED ov ne6aceccisaws weeeeeoeuns oe cece 125@505 
Saddle horses...........cseeee0se0000e-65@170 
SORTED DUNDOGR 6.0.0 <.0.0066500860 cceesace 35@70 
ND IIIS 6 gk tke oc ddvececcens 35@70 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
Receipts of butter at the leading markets 
both east and west have shown more or 
less shrinkage during the hot, dry weather. 


Quality of arrivals has run somewhat ir- 
regular, thus lessening the supply of extra 
grades, which have advanced quite sharply. 


No general shortage of stock is reported, 
however, and a continued healthy trade is 
looked for. In some sections pastures are 
in poor condition. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES,. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ......20 @20%c 20%@21 ec 19%@20 ec 
1900 ......19 @19%e 20 @20%c 18%@19 ec 
1899 --17%@18 c 18%@18%c 17 @l1i%e 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
20@21c p Ib, prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19c.— 
At Rochester, extra Elgin 22c, do fine 2l1c, 
state cmy 20@2ic, dairy 19c.—At Water- 
town, cmy tubs 21@22c, prints 22@23c, dairy 
18c.—At Buffalo, fancy Elgin prints 2ic, 
tubs 20c, dairy 10@17c. 

At New York, market has shown further 
improvement. Cmy extra 20%c p Ib, firsts 
19@20c, fancy state dairy 18%@19c, firsts 17 
@18c, western imt cmy 14@lic. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 
23@23'%c p Ib, tubs 224% @23c, O and Pa cmy 
20%.@2I1c, dairy 16@17e, rolls 14@15c.—At 
Philadelphia, extra Elgin and other separa- 
tor cmy 2lc, firsts 18144.@20%éc, ladle 13@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
strong at 21@22c p Ib, state cmy 17@18c, 
dairy 114%4c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 19c, 
prints 20c, dairy 12@l1l4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 22c p Ib, firsts 20@21ic, extra gathered 
cmy 20@21c, firsts 18@19c, imt cmy 17@20c, 
ladle 14@l17c, dairy 18@21c. 

At Boston, receipts show smaller pro- 
portion of extra grades, and feeling for 
same is firm. Vt and.N H cmy extra 20% 
@21c p lb, N Y 20%c, western 20%@20%4c, 
firsts 1814@19%c, Vt dairy extra 18c, N Y 
17%.@18c, firsts 16@17c, western imt cmy 
13%@15i4e, ladle 10@14%4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Offerings of cheese at main distributing 
centers have ruled moderate and have been 
generally well cared for by the trade. In- 
creased buying on export account helped to 
strengthen the situation. In some instances 
the output has been materially lessened by 
the drouth. Receipts show effect of the 





heat, making a lighter supply of top grades. 
Prices on all lines hold firm. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
8%@9%ec p lb, flats 8@9c.—At Rochester, 
twins 10@10%c.—At Buffalo, fancy 10c. 

At New York, choice arrivals readily 
taken. Fancy state 9@9%c p Ib, fair to 
choice 9@9c, light skims 74%@8%c, full 2@ 
2%ec. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice Ohio_ 
9%@10c p lb, do N Y 10@10%c, limburger 
11%@12c.—At Philadelphia, choice N Y 9% 
@9%c, good 9@9\%c, part skims 6@8c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats 8%@9c p 
lb, twins 10%c, N Y cheddars 10c.—At Co- 
lumbus, N Y cheddars 13c, state flats 9c, 
limburger 15c. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, choice N Y 9% 
@10%c p lb. 

At Boston, trade quiet, prices steady. 
Extra N Y twins 94%@9%c p Ib, firsts 84@ 
9c, extra Vt twins 9c, firsts 8%4%@9c, extra 
western twins 914c, fair to good 7%@8téc, 
Ohio flats 8@81éc. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADZ. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission. 


charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, prices firm at the advance. 
Choice marrow. $2.65 p bu, medium 2.05@ 
2.10, pea 2.10@2.15, red kidney 1.75@ 2.25 
white kidney 2.10@2.20, yellow eye 2.95@: 


Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market active and higher. 
Choice to fancy evap’d apples 74@8%ec p 
lb, fair to prime 4%@7%c, sun-dried 3@5c, 
chops $1@1.85 p 100 lbs, cores and_ skins 
75c@1.35, evap’d raspberries 20c p lb, black- 
berries 5@51<c, cherries 12c. 

Eggs. 
market firm, prices show 
Nearby fancy at 
16@l7c, western 
do fresh 10@ 
loss off, 


At New York, 
a hardening tendency. 
mark 18c p dz, av prime 
refrigerator stock 14@16c, 
16%c, prime nearbys and western, 
16@l1i7c. 

At Boston, strictly fresh stock well han- 


dled, mixed lots plentiful. Nearby fancy 
22c p dz, eastern 12@1l7c, Vt and N H lie, 


Mich 12@l4c, western 12@1l4c. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice apples steady at 
$1.50@2.25 p bbl, pears 2@3.50, peaches 1@ 
1.75 p carrier, plums 1@2.25, grapes 2@3, 
sour cherries 25@45c p 8-lb bskt, currants 
4@6c p qt, huckleberries 3@8c, raspberries 
4@10c p pt, blackberries 8@13¢ p qt, goose- 
berries 5@8c, watermelons 12@15 p 100, 
muskmelons 75c@2.25 p cra. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New. York, market firm. Spring bran 


$16.75@18.50 p ton, middlings 18.50, winter 
bran 17@18.50, red dog 18.40@18.75, linseed 


meal 27.50@28, cottonseed 23, chops 19@19.50, 
screenings 25@75c p 100 Ibs, coarse corn 
meal 1.10@1.14, brewers’ meal and grits 1.45 
@1.50. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trade good. Prime timothy 
90@92%4c p 100 Ibs, No 1 87%4c, Na 2 80@85c, 
No 3 70@75ic, clover mixed 65@70c, no grade 
50@55c, long rye straw 90@95c. 

At Boston, about steady. Prime timothy 
$17 p ton, No 1 16, No 2 14.50@15, No 3 12.50 
@13, choice fine 13@13.50, clover mixed 13@ 
13.50, eran rye straw 17@18, oat 9@9.50. 


Potatoes 


Potatoes have advanced quite sharply in 
nearly all the leading markets. Demand 
has held good and under continued lighter 
supplies prices took an upward turn. Old 
potatoes are practically off the market, 
leaving the new crop to supply the entire 
trade. Early southern potatoes were plen- 
tiful for a while, but as this source has 
now become nearly exhausted and the L I 
and Jersey crops are coming on the mar- 
ket rather slowly, the supply has been 
hardly equal to the demand. In some in- 
stances an actual shortage has been re- 
ported. This is, however, a between pe- 
riod, when early southern potatoes are 
about done and crops from further north 
have not begun to come in freely; no con- 
tinued scarcity is looked for. 


At New York, demand ruled active for 














prime lots. L I $2@3.50 p bbl, Jersey 2@ 
3.75, southern prime 3@4, seconds 1.50@2.50. 
At Boston, under lighter receipts prices 
show a sharp advance. LI Rose and He- 
brons $4.25 p bbl, R I 4.25, Jersey 4.25@4.50, 
Va 3.75@4, White Bliss 3.50. 
Poultry. 

At New. York, market somewhat unset- 
tled under ample offerings. Live spring 
chickens 12@13c p lb, fowls 9c, roosters 5c, 
turkeys 8c, ducks 40@75c p pair, geese 80c@ 
$1.15, pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 7@8%sc p 
lb, broilers 13@20c, fowls 8@10%4c, ducks 7 
@12%4c, spring geese 18c, squabs 1.25@2.25 


p dz. 
At Boston, market fairly active, supply 
ample. Live fowls 10@10%c p Ib, spring 


chickens 12@15c, northern and eastern fresh 
killed fowls 10@12%4c, chickens 15@25c, ducks 
12@13c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p dz, western 
iced turkeys 74%.@9c p lb, fowls 914@10%4c, 
spring chickens 16@18c. 

Vegetapbies. 

At New York, demand good and arri- 
vals generally well taken if choice. Jersey 
and LI beets $1.50@2.50 p 100 bchs, carrots 
%75c@1, sweet corn 50c@1.25 p 100, cabbage 
2@3.50, cauliflower 1.50@2 p bbl, squash 75c 
@1.25, spinach 1, turnips 75c@1, cucumbers 
75c@1, egg plant 1.25 p bu, green peas 1@ 
1.50 p bag, lettuce 20@60c p dz, onions 1.50 
@2.25 p bbl, peppers 75c@1 p cra, string 
beans 1@2 p bu, tomatoes 1@2 p bx, Mich 
celery 10@25c p dz roots. 

Wool. 

The improvement recently noted in wool 
circles continues, and prices show a hard- 
ening tendency, especially for finer grades. 
Foreign advices indicate a shade advance 
in values. Business is generally fairly act- 
ive at the mills, and some buying of stock 
reported; but only enough taken on for 
immediate wants. Producers in the west 
are said to have disposed of most of their 
clip at firm cash prices. Outlook is con- 
sidered fairly hopeful. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes firm 
and higher at $4@4.25 p bbl, cabbage 4@5 p 
100, apples 1@1.75 p bbl, blackberries 8@9c 
p at, raspberries 11@12c, peaches 1.25@1.50 
p 12-qt cra, muskmelons 2.75@5.75, water- 
melons 20@26. Eggs 15@16c p dz, live chick- 
ens 18@19c p lb, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 11@ 
12c, ducks 8@9c, geese 8@9c. Corn 63@65c 
p bu, oats 45@48e, bran 17.50@18 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18@20, hay 14@18. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 14@1l5c p dz, live 
turkeys 7@9c p lb, spring chickens 12@15c, 
fowls 10@10\%c, ducks 30@40c each, geese 50 
@75e, pigeons 20@30c p pair. Potatoes ad- 
vanced sharply under light supply and good 
demand to $4.75@5 p bbl, beans 50@90c p bu, 
beets 20@25c p dz bchs, cucumbers 25@30c 
p dz, cabbage 1.40@1.50 p bbl, sweet corn 
8@12c p dz, onions 1.50@1.75 p bbl, peas 75c 
@1 p 1% bu, spinach 65@75c. Huckleberries 
65@75c p 8-qt bskt, black raspberries 11@12c 
p qt, red 5@7c p pint, blackberries 12@14c 
p qt, cherries 7@12c, currants 5@6c, apples 
"1@1.25 p bu. 

At Rochester, eggs 16@17c p dz, live fowls 
9c p lb, chickens 10c, turkeys 10c. Nol 
white oats 45@50c p bu, rye 60@6lc, barley 
50@5lc, middlings $18@19 p ton, bran 17@18, 
corn meal 23@24, hay 10@14. Honey i6c p 
lb, huckleberries 75c p bskt, lettuce 60c p 
dz, onions 1.15 p bu, peas 60c, potatoes 1, 
raspberries 9c p qt. 

At Watertown, potatoes $1.15@1.25 p bu, 
green peas 60@65c, string beans 60@70c, on- 
ions 1, watermelons 25@35c each, red rasp- 
berries 10@14c p qt, black caps 10c, currants 
6c, gooseberries 4@5c, blackberries lic, 
huckleberries 11@12c. Fresh eggs 14@15c p 
dz, live fowls 7@8c p lb, broilers 12@12%c, 
turkeys 8@10c, steers 4%4@5c, veal calves 
5@5i4c, spring lambs 5c. Hay 10@12 p ton, 
rye straw 12. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
plums $1.50@1.75 p bu, apples 1@1.15, rasp- 
berries 7@lic p qt, blackberries 6@10c, 
huckleberries 7@8c, cherries 2@2.50 p bu, 
currants 1.75@2, tomatoes 1.50@1.75, peas 
1@1.25, beans 1.25@1.50, lettuce 50@60c, 
squash 1@1.50, sweet corn 20@25c p dz, beets 
25@20c p dz bchs, turnips 30@35c, carrots 
35@40c, potatoes higher at 4.25@4.50 p bbl, 
onions 2@2.25, cantaloupes 1.50@2 pcra. No 
2 yellow corn 61@62c p bu, No 2 white oats 
47144@48c, middlings 17.50@19 p ton, bran 
16.50@17, timothy hay 12@15, prairie 11.50@ 
12, rye straw 9.50@10. 





- cabbage 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


At Philadelphia, No 2 Pa red wheat 74@ 
7444¢c p bu, do Del red 74@74%ec, corn 58% 
@59c, No 2 white clipped oats 47c. Eggs 12 
@l5c p dz, live fowls 11@11%4c p Ib, roosters 
7e, spring chickens 13@1l5c, ducks 10@l1ll1c. 
Apples $1@3 p bbl, huckleberries 4@8c p qt, 
blackberries 6@8c, raspberries 3@6c p pt, 
pears 60@75c p bskt, cantaloupes 75c@1.50 p 
cra, Southern Rose potatoes firm at 2.50@ 
3.50 p bbl, Jersey 25@60c p bskt, sweets 2.50 
@2.75 p bbl. Bran 17.50@18 p ton, timothy 
hay 13.50@17, prime rye straw 15.50@17. 
Prime tallow 5%c p lb, dark 4%@4%c, cakes 
5lec. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 69c p bu, corn 57@58c, oats 41@41%c, 


rye 53144@54l4c, timothy hay $9.50@15.25, 
clover mixed 9.50@12, rye straw 6.50@7. 


Eges 10c p dz, live spring chickens 12c p 
Ib, fowls 8c, roosters 4c, turkeys 6c, ducks 
6c, do spring 8@9c. Elberta peaches 1.25@ 
1.75 p 6-bskt cra, apples 1@2.75 p bbl, cur- 
rants 1.50 p 24-qt cra, cantaloupe 1.75@2 p 
era, huckleberries 4 p bu, watermelons 8@ 
15 p 100. Potatoes 2@2.50 p bbl, onions firm 
at 1.75, cucumbers 3@3.25, cabbage 1.50@ 
1.75, tomatoes 2.50@2.75 p bu. Live stock 
4.50@5.50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 3@6, hogs 
5.60@6.20, sheep 3@3.60, lambs 3.25@5.50. 

At Columbus, live steers $4.40@4.75 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves 5@5.25, hogs 6.10@6.25, sheep 
5@6. Wheat 68@65c p bu, corn 50@55c, bran 
15, shorts 14, middlings 16, screenings 13. 
Eggs lic p dz, live fowls 74%c p lb, turkeys 
7c, ducks 10c, broilers 14c d w. Potatoes 
searce at 80@90c p bu, onions 60@75c, cab- 
bage 15@16 p ton, beans 1.25@1.90 p bu, ap- 
ples 2.25@2.75 p bbl; blackberries 4@6c p qt, 
peaches 1.75@2 p bu, muskmelons 3.50@4.50 
p 100. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 13G 
13%c p dz, live spring chickens 12@13c p lb, 
fowls 10% @lic, ducks 8@9c, do spring 10c. 
Apples $1@2.50 p bbl, huckleberries 5@7c p 
qt, blackberries 4@7c, peaches 1.25@2 p car- 
rier, cantaloupes 75¢c@1.25 p cra, watermel- 
ons 15@30 p 100. Potatoes 2.25@3 p bbl, 
1.50@2.50 p 100 heads, cucumbers 
20@30c p bskt, onions 60@70c, tomatoes 60 


@75c, sweet corn 5@14c p dz. Wheat 73%c 
p bu, corn 56%c, oats 4114@42c, rye 53c, 
timothy hay 13.50@16 p ton, clover mixed 


12@14. 


opal 

A Big Importation of Blooded Horses— 
The largest importation of horses from 
Europe made by any single firm in any one 
ship has just been received by McLaughlin 
Bros in their stables at Columbus, O.- All 
of the animals are in good condition. Not 
only does this firm bring over a large num- 


ber of animals, but it gets the very best 
horses to be had in Europe. High prices 


are paid, as this is the only method of secur- 
ing tops. This recent importation was 
selected by Mr McLaughlin in France last 
year and during the spring months of this 
year. The high class of animals secured by 
Mr McLaughlin is evidenced by the fact 
that their horses last year won all the first 
prizes at the Paris exposition, save one, and 
50 medals at various horse shows over the 
French republic. Nothing is too good’ for 
the enterprising farmer and realizing this 
Mfr McLaughlin always gets together a very 
fine lot of staliions and finds no difficulty 
in disposing of them. 


stitial 
A Postoffice Clash—There is trouble in 


official circles at Washington between the 
first and second asst postmasters-general. 
The seeond asst postmaster-general re- 
cently issued an order allowing mail car- 
riers on star route systems to deliver mail 
to people living along the route traveled. 
The first assistant, under whose charge is 
the rural free delivery system, sees in this 
a possible competitor, and so the issue is 
raised between them. There is also trou- 
ble over the adoption of certain styles of 
boxes. For years it has been the custom 
of many star route mail carriers to dis- 
tribute a.d collect mail for patrons along 
their line, although it has not been sanc- 
tioned officially. The recent order, even if 
it stands, is not likely to affect the work- 
ings or the extension of the rural free de- 
livery system. 
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‘How About a New Feed 
Gutter ? 





It will prove a great saving of time, strength, 
patience and nerve force and an economical move 
on your part to have one this fall. Then why not 
investigate the merits of the-best series of cutters “@ 
on the market, a 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most perfecti 
constructed and will do the same amount of wor 
with half the power required by any other cutter on 
the market. Your equipment is incomplete without 
one of these machines. They are made ip all sizes 
for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue 
descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 

rop us a line and see for yourself. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL C0., 


* Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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isnot likeany other. It és better and these 
are the reasons why: 

It is mounted on a steelframe which com- 
bines greatest strength and lightness. 
Each disc works independently and has an 
adjustable coil spring pressure of its own— 
enables the disc to eut its way Guongh 















grain, grass, phosphate and 
land measures. Being low down fis easy to fill. 
Don’t buy a Drill of any kind until 7 send for 


f 
Ene Capghesue ot p—eemente, Saw 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO.,Ltd., York,Pa. 
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THE ANGELUS 


“The governors of Missouri and Kansas 
have appointed days of prayer for rain.” 
News Dispatches.—[{ From Philadelphia 
North American. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 








The July receipts from internal revenue 
will be $4,000,000 in excess of the estimates, 
despite the repeal of war taxes. The puz- 
zling increase can only be accounted for 
on the ground that there must be a largely 
increased sale of the articles like spirits, 
beer and tobacco, which produce the larger 
portion of the revenue. 





The war dept is specially pleased with 
the manner in which recruiting for the 
army holds out, and with the quality of 
the recruits. During May 5998 men were 
rejected, and 2195 accepted. This propor- 
tion of acceptances to rejections is smaller 
than in any army in the world, and is one 
of the reasons why foreign military officers 
are always so impressed by American 
troops. 





The charter of the city of Manila con- 
tains no provision for elections, as the lat- 
ter would be regarded as a dangerous ex- 
periment with the heterogeneous popula- 
tion. It provides that the legislative and 
executive authority shall be vested in a 
board of three, appointed by the governor. 
An advisory board will be created to rep- 
resent each district. Gov Gen Taft will ap- 
point the first heads of the municipal de- 
partments, but the municipal board will 
appoint their successors. 





The precept in the Schley case directs 
the court of inquiry to investigate Schley’s 
conduct in connection with the events of 
the Santiago campaign. Capt Lemly is to 
be judge advocate. 

Gen Daniel E. Sickles says that the con- 
troversy over Mr Evans, commissioner of 
pensions, will be renewed at the national 
encampment of the G A R at Cleveland, O, 
in Sept. He predicts a lively time. 





The administration is taking good care to 
guard itself at every turn from the need of 
having to reverse itself later in economic 
matters in the Philippines. The new tariff 
which is to go into effect there soon will be 
promulgated in the form of an order of 
the secretary of war, amending a former 
order from the same source, and not as an 
act of the civil authority in the archipel- 
ago. This keeps the whole business within 
the operation of the war powers of the 
president, and is expected to avoid em- 
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barrassments when the status of the Phil- 
ippines, since the collapse of the main body 
of the insurrectionists, comes before the 
courts. 


The powers have agreed upon a plan for 
the payment of their indemnity claims 
against China, which involves the annual 
disbursement of 23,000,000 taels until the 
entire amount is settled: The bonds will 
draw interest from 1902 and principal and 
interest shall be fully paid by 1940. 





According to Manila advices the confer- 
ences between Adjt Gen Corbin and Gen 
Chaffee will probably result in radical eco- 
nomical and administrative reforms in the 
army of occupation. The present force is 
to be reduced to between 20,000 and 30,000 
men. 





William H. Hunt, at present secretary of 
Porto Rico, has been selected to succeed 
Charles H. Allen as governor of the island. 
Gev Allen does not expect to return. 





Gen Lord Methuen is actively harassing 
the scattered bands of Boers. His forces 
have captured or killed a considerable num- 
ber of the burghers. The Boers are said to 
be practicaly impotent, and it is the opin- 
ion of everyone at Kimberley, the military 
included, that the war will end in a few 
months. 





The Dominion govt will disallow the lat- 
est acts of the legislature of British Co- 
lumbia, aimed against Mongolian immigra- 
tion. Sir Wilfrid Laurier announced dur- 
ing the last session that for imperial rea- 
sons the govt of Canada would not tolerate 
any legislation calculated to give affront 
to England’s ally in the Orient, the empire 
of Japan. 
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WHE principal requirements ofa good 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 





paint are: covering capacity, durabil. 

ity, appearance and economy. Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil is the 
only paint that fulfils these requirements, 

A building painted with Pure White 

Lead will look better and last longer than 

if painted with any other material, and the 

first cost is less; and as its covering 

capacity and durability are much greater, 


it is by far the most economical. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


Pamphlet sent free 
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WHEELS 
) = FARM WAGONS 


any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
o tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low stee! wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 
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Our Brief 
Descriptive 
Catalogue (16 
pages) will be 
arge to all apply ing for the same. Our 
New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cata- 
logue, 100 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations, 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
gouteeng, Deteites Descriptions of all the best 
Books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


puree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 





sent free of Cc 








































**Ah’s Lookin’ fo’ You.” 
ESPERANCE. 


They told me my mammy was sleeping, 
But down in the cotton and cane 

I knew how the darkies were weeping 
In heart-broken sadness and pain. 

I stood in the little old cabin, 
And looked on the brown, wrinkled face. 

I kissed the thin hands that were lying 
At rest ’mid the roses and lace. 


Dear hands,—how unceasingly patient! 
How gentle her voice, and thow true 
The love in her eyes, as she whispered, 
“Come, honey, ah’s lookin’ fo’ you!” 
Not dead! No, not dead—only sleeping! 
Some evening, when soft falls the dew, 
My mammy will come thro’ the twilight, 
And whisper, ‘“‘Ah’s lookin’ fo’ you!’’ 


Tolman Rogers's Case. 
By James Buckham. 








WENTY miles out from the big 
city, before it had any suburbs to 
speak of, used to be considered a 
long way into the country ,and 
Richford in those days-was primi- 

tive and simple—just a little white, inno- 
cent village, between two gently sloping 
hills. But the city kept growing and 
stretching itself as it grew till its hands 
grasped hamlet after hamlet. The nearer 
towns became suburbs and got suburbs 
unto themselves—North, South and East, 
Highlandvilles and Centervilles—and at last 
the widening wave of metropolitanism 
reached Richford and engulfed it. The 
simple white country village became city- 
struck, got itself a brick block or two and 
a paved street, blossomed out with electric 
lights, joined itself to the great metropoli- 
tan trolley system, experienced an inun- 
dation of “‘commuters,’’ who built them- 
selves violently colored Queen Anne houses, 
and at last—saddest thing of all—voted, 
one year, for license, and immediately 
broke out with three saloons. 

That was the occasion upon which Miss 
Martha Rogers and her brother Tolman 
came to an agreement, or perhaps it might 
better be called a compromise. They two 
lived together in the very small, neat white 
house on Creek street, just around the cor- 
ner from the Richford postoffice. The 
house was Martha’s, having been a part of 
her share of the patrimony, which was di- 
vided equally between herself and Tolman. 
And Tolman was now her beneficiary in 
every respect, having promptly squandered 
the last penny of his inheritance in certain 
foolish business ventures and in drink. He 
came back to Martha at length, penniless, 


ragged, besotted, his last resource ex- 
hausted, and she took him in on the in- 
flexible condition that he should never 


touch another drop of liquor. 

Tolman, being in an exceedingly broken 
and humble frame of mind, was only too 
glad to consent ‘to this condition; and now 
for ten years he had been living in Rich- 
ford a life of constrained, shaven, meek 
and reasonably contented respectability. 
Liquor was not to be had within fifteen 
miles, save on a physician’s prescription, 
and Tolman was too healthy a man to take 
advantage of that, and too poor a man to 
travel even fifteen miles. Martha preferred 
to support her brother in quiet and gen- 
tlemanly retirement rather than have him 
go in search of work, which might bring 
with it temptation also. And Tolman, eas- 
ily persuaded that a man about a place 
was worth his food, shelter and clothing 
at least, gave up his commercial dreams 
and settled down as his sister’s protector, 
as a citizen voter and fictitous head of an 
establishment. He had the freedom of 
Richford, and used it freely, being every- 
where known and hailed as a good fellow 
of sociable disposition and infinite leisure. 

With the advent of the saloon in the com- 
munity, however, began a new dispensation 
for Tolman. He was forbidden by his sis- 
ter to transgress thenceforth the limits of 
their own little yard, on any consideration 
whatever. It was a choice between that 
and going forth to earn his own living, 
with no possibility of being taken back in 
case of failure. Tolman thought the mat- 
ter over and submitted. on condition 
that he might be permitted to stretch his 
legs a bit on Sundays, when the saloons 
were closed, and on election days, when 
his vote was needed to safeguard the re- 
public. “It would be pretty tough,’ he 
said, ‘“‘to shut a man up here all the year 





EVENINGS AT HOME 





round. I might as well be in jail and done 
with it.” 
“Well,” said Martha, ‘you may. go te 


church on Sundays, and when I am able 
to go with you, you may vete.” So they 
compromised, and Tolman became. a com- 
pulsory member of the great Shut-in so- 
ciety. 

After a time, however, he grew te like 
it very well. His cronies came to see him 
at the front gate; and there he spent most 
of his time, a sleek, care-free, middle-aged 
man, standing in shirtsleeves from April 
until December, with superfluous rake or 
hoe in hand; known to everybody, watch- 
ful, fertile in gossip, a paragon of sociabil- 
ity and unexpurgated wit. No citizen of 
Richford was more regularly, or cleanly 
shaven than Tolman Rogers, for no one 
had more abundant leisure to perform that 
function. His face had grown round as an 
apple, and good digestion had preserved a 
rosy color quite distinguishable from that 
which dissipation had left in his Roman 
nose. Martha was a famous cook, and 
Tolman was a famous eater, with nothing 
from year’s end to year’s end to disquiet 
mind or body. The result of their co-op- 
eration was surely good to see. 


Coming down Creek street, which was 
really one of the most important tribu- 
taries of paved ‘Main street, one might 


count, if the day was not stormy, on see- 
ing Tolman Rogers at home. There were 
six whitewashed stones that you saw first, 
from a distance—two outside the little side 
gate, twa outside the front gate, and two 
at the end of the fence. These were pre- 
paratory,—three glistening colons, as _ it 
were, introducing the main subject-matter 
—Tolman Rogers. If vou lived in Rich- 
ford, you would surely know Tolman, and 
he would know you; and to get past his 
front gate without at least five minutes’ 
exchange of civilities would have been to 
ignore a local custom and affront a staunch 
citizen, whose vote was always to be de- 
pended upon when his sister’s rheumatism 
was not prohibitive. 

As early as 5 o’clock of a summer morn- 
ng, Tolman might be heard furtively mow- 
ing or raking in the front yard; but with 
the first sound of approaching steps his 
labor would cease, and then would’ follow 
an exchange of so much matutinal. gossip 


as the home-bound man could evoke out 
of the passer-by. And until late in the 
evening pedestrians might encounter him 


at his post, pottering away with some gar- 
den tool in the twilight, until the glimmer 
of his shirtsleeves faded away’ in the 
gloom. 

For three years Richford held to license, 
and no one ever saw Tolman Rogers, on 
a week day, outside his sister’s white gate. 
Within a few weeks of his first curtail- 
ment of liberty, he had elected to remain 
at home on Sundays also. He had faith- 
fully tried going to church, but it proved 
to be, for him, a barmecide privilege. Sun- 
day, therefore, became his most irksome 
day, for he could not work outside in his 
shirtsleeves, and people stayed religiously 
at home to gossip. Martha also was not a 
church-goer. There was always her prime 
Sunday dinner to get—and there was her 
rheumatism. 

So it came to pass .that Tolman Rogers 
never went abroad, save on election days, 
when his sister hobbled with him to the 
polls. Then, mirabile dictu, on a sudden 
he fell in love! And the whole world un- 
derwent a transformation—as it must, sure- 
ly, when a man of forty-eight experiences 
such a violent reaction. The girl went by, 
one Sunday morning. (I speak of her as a 
girl, for so she appeared ta Tolman Rogers, 
though her age at the time proved to be 
thirty-six.) She lifted her eyes shyly to his, 
as he stood meditating atthe little side gate. 
Something passed between the two pairs 
of eyes at that moment, which, all ro- 
mancers seem to agree, does sometimes ac- 
tually pass, as an intimation of possible 
affection, between persons of opposite 
sexes, no matter how unsuspecting or un- 
acquainted hitherto. At all events, Tol- 
man’s heart leaped into his throat, as it 
had not done since he was a boy; and his 
sister, hearing a slight tap of the gate, was 
amazed, as she looked out of the window, 
to see her brother marching off in pursuit 
of a slender feminine figure, that seemed 
trying to escape him by rapid walking. 

After that Sunday morning nothing could 
keep Tolman Rogers away from church. It 
was not his sister’s church that he went 


to, however, but another, farther away. He 
attended morning service, 


vespers and 
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evening service, and remained an hour and 
a half at Sunday school, or its vicinity, 
though his dinners’ grew cold by reason 
of it. ‘Martha could not understand him, 
She did not once entertain such an absurd 
supposition as that Tolman was in love, but 
finally attributed -his actions to a genuine 
change of heart (as perhaps it was, in-« 
deed), and penitently prepared dinner an 
hour later than- usual. 

Meanwhile there occurred an astonish- 
ing revolution in all the personal habits of 
Tolman Rogers. He fell to working in the 
back yard, instead of the front yard, and 
seemed to abjuré male society and male 
gossip altogether. .He raised a famous crop 
of garden vegetables that summer, and 
with his sister’s permission sold what they 
could not use, and had her deposit the 
money in the savings bank for him. He 
sent for many catalogs of various kinds 
and investigated all sorts of enterprises by 
which money might be made—according ta 
their promoters—at home. Martha _ sur- 
prised him in the task of “retouching” 
photographs for some so-called art com- 
pany one day. But it would have been bet- 
ter if he had never touched them at all, 
for the company sent him a bill for spoil- 
ing the photographs. 

Even yet Martha did not suspect .that he 
was in love; nor did she wake to a reali- 
zation of the fact until one Sunday, he 
brought the “girl” home with him from 
Sunday school and _ introduced her, all 
blushing and shrinking, to Martha as his 
sweetheart! Martha turned white as a 
sheet and went out of the room. without 
saying a word. But presently they heard 
her busy with pans and kettles; and in due 
time she called them both to a dinner in 
which she seemed to have actually sur- 
passed herself. 

That was the end of the home-staying of 
Tolman Rogers. He had become a new 
man—anybody could see that, a redeemed 
man, a2 man inspired to make the best of 
what days remained to him. He and his 
sweetheart were married in the church to 
which he had followed her that first day. 
And Martha was there, sitting at the head 
of the pew of honor, her face shining as it 
had not shone for thirty years. 

Tolman obtained a position as traveling 





‘salesman for a large seed growing estab- 


lishment and nursery; and such was_ the 
new energy love put into him that he sold 
$5000 worth of stock the first season. His 
commission enabled him toéo move into. a 
little cottage of his own, not far from Mar- 
tha’s, where she was always the most 
honored and most welcome guest. And as 
for the saloons, in Richford or whereso- 
ever, love made Tolman proof against them, 
as sun and a good heart make a man 
proof against the cold. And sobn little 
voices too were calling him away from all 
that defiles the holiest name, and he went 
about the world like a man in armor, 
thinking always of the sweet returns to 
that home where love had built for him an 
enduring altar. 


ae 


Mother Love. 


MRS B. A. F. 





Oh, who can gauge the 
Depth of mother’s love? 
Or who has measured 
That which thas no bound? 
‘Tis higher than the 
Arching skies above, 
And in the depths its 
Memory is found. 

Young Simpson (to the lovely Felicia, as 
they stand on the piazza in the moonlight): 
‘Miss Felicia, this world looks so dreary 
and lonely to me. I feel as though no one 
loves me.” 

Felicia (in a sympathetic tone): “Oh, Mr 
Simpson, God loves you.” 

Simpson, after a thoughtful pause, sug« 
gests they go in, as it is growing chilly.~ 
{Harlem Life. 





“If you love me, darling, tell me with 
your eyes.” That’s the way the old song 
goes, but we find the darlings, when they 
make replies, very often answer with their 
‘“noes”—[Philadelphia Press. 





“Biggins is one of these people who 
thinks he knows it all.” 

‘“‘Never mind,’”’ answered Mr Sirius Bar- 
ker. ‘“‘Pride goes before a fall. He has a@ 
daughter who will soon be through school, 
He will sit and listen:to her graduation es- 
say and feel like an ignoramus.’’—f{Wash- 


ington Star. 
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Snip. 


OSCAR P. ROBERTS. 





Snip was a small crow, unable to fly and 
hunt food or drink, when my brother and 
I took him from the nest and carried him 
home, resolving to have a pet crow. We 
built him a pen with laths and covered it 
all over with boards, to keep out the rain 
and so the old cat could not catch him. We 
fed him on worms, bread, cookies, boiled 
eggs and in fact almost everything eatable, 
for he was very easily satisfied; but we 
did not feed him very much at one time, 
but very often through the day, and al- 
ways kept a pan of fresh water for him to 
drink and bathe himself in. Snip’s wings 
soon became strong enough to fly, and we 
let him out of his cage to take care of him- 
self, which he could do much better than 
we could. 

Snip was a very mischievous bird. He 
would pull the cat’s tail and would hide 
everything he got his claws on, so we had 
to be careful about leaving things in his 
reach. One day father had just returned 
from town, and among the things pur- 
chased was a package of nails. One of the 
nails was sticking through the paper, and 

‘Snip, being always on hand, noticed this 
and pulled it out, flew to the woodpile and 
deposited it under a chip. He must have 
thought this was fun, for he returned for 
more, and by the time father had tended 
to his team, Snip had carried off about half 
of the nails, and would have carried off the 
rest if father hadn’t taken them from the 
wagon. 

There are chestnut trees on our farm and 
we children used to hunt in the leaves and 
grass for the nuts. Snip was always along, 
for he liked chestnuts as well as any of 
us. His eyes were sharper than ours, and 
he could find ten to our one, but he would 
not eat them all, nor would he let us have 
them, but we watched him, and after he 
had hidden the nuts we would go and get 
them. 

Snip was very fond of cookies, and when 
my sister baked 'them he would stand by 
the screen door and beg until he got one, 
when he would fly to a tree and eat it. 
One day one of my brothers was chopping 
wood in the timber near our house and 
Snip was perched on a limb near by with 
a cooky in his claws, when some hunters 
came along and one of them shot Snip be- 
for my brother could stop him. We missed 
Snip very much and would not have had 
him killed for anything. 


Working in a Library. 


THOMAS C. MALLEY, 





I well remember how pleased I was when, 
one Saturday morning, I received a letter 
offering me a long-desired position in the 
city library. I was that year just about to 
enter the sophomore class at the high 
school, and wanted to earn a little money 
out of school hours, so hurrying my break- 
fast I reported for work in an hour’s time. 

Miss K., the head assistant, took me in 
hand, and after showing me, in a general 
way, the layout of the library, put some 
numbers offhand, on a piece of paper and 
sent me to look for the books they repre- 
sented. I was greatly disconcerted, as I 
wandered stupidly through the devious 
paths in which a library abounds, earnest- 
ly endeavoring to find the books corre- 
sponding to my numbers. 

When I had succeeded in finding these, 
Miss K. brought me to where some of the 
boys were mending books and set me to 
work. When not otherwise engaged, the 
boys put in all their time in numbering and 
patching books, putting in book pockets 
and making out book cards. Most of this 
work, however, is done when they are in 
the reference room, for when in the room 
where books are returned and delivered, 
they are generally kept too busy replacing, 
charging and discharging books, to do any 
other work. 

It was confusing at first to be asked by 
different people, who wrote such and _ such 
a book, or to be requested to get some of 
the books of a certain author without the 
shelf number being given. After I had been 
there a while, however, I became familar 
with the different authors and their books, 
and knew the author of a book by the book 
number and immediately where to find it. 

The work in the delivery room is the'pleas- 
antést, for there one is brought in contact 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 








“SEE-SAW BUCK!” 


with the people. It is interesting to note 
the class of books read by the many people 
who daily visit the library. Some read 
works covering a large range of subjects, 
while others are content with nothing but 
the newest fiction. 

We boys used to take great delight in 
outwitting the new-book fiends, by plac- 
ing old novels with bright covers, which 
were scarcely ever heard of or read, upon 
the shelf reserved for new fiction, and then 
watching the people grab greedily for these 
supposed treasures. 

When I first went to work there, all the 
children were required to be 12 years of 
age before they were allowed to draw a 
borrower’s card. Later the age limit was 
removed, and any boy or girl who succeed- 
ed in writing his or her name, however la- 
boriously, was allowed a card. There was 
great joy among the children at this, and 
they immediately availed themselves of the 
opportunity. Every afternoon at 4 o’clock, 
in the school season, a troop of noisy, 
romping kids conduct a fierce assault upon 
the room which is set aside for them, in 
their eager efforts to secure the best fairy 
stories. It is needless to say that this room 
fares the worst. Some children who are so 
unfortunate as to have dirty hands are de- 
prived of their cards, and sent home with 
much injured pride. 

Most boys who work in the library enjoy 
the many tasks allotted to them. They are 
surely benefited by the work, for being con- 
tinually in the atmosphere of books they 
generally select a good class of books for 
their own reading. They are also thrown 
in with many intelligent and well-read peo- 
ple, which cannot fail to be a help to them. 

Librarians like to secure high school boys 
of good scholarship and repute. The boys 
cannot sit around reading story books, but 
must be on the alert, and ready when need- 
ed. The library referred to is in a city of 
about 60,600 inhabitants, and is commo- 
dious and thoroughly up-to-date in all its 
departments. 





Eight—Wehaveamamma cat and she has 
two little kittens. My papa has a cow and 
she gives 10 quarts of milk a day. We have 
about 35 chickens and we have two hens 
that have little ones. My mamma sells a 
lot of eggs. I like to feed the chickens. I 
am eight years old and-in the third grade. 
[Mary A. Hublard. 





TRUTH- 
As far abroad, o’er waters dark 
The lighthouse beams are hurled, 
So shines the beacon-light of truth 
In this benighted world. 
{D. F. A., Connecticut. 





LC 178—“On Dec 24 the first letter of 
L C 178 (Good Will circle)-was written, and 
on two other oceasions the secretary has 
performed this pleasing duty. The condi- 
tion of the circle at present bespeaks a 
bright future, as the members on the whole 
are intelligent and congenial. Our motta 
is ‘Speed the message.’ Thus writes D. 
DeV., secretary, adding that he wishes to 
“resign” and that we appoint another sec- 





retary. The members must choose their 
own secretary, as per instruction card. 


A Castor Bean Tree—In the issue for 


June 22 someone asks if anyone has an- 
swered Miss Beeswax’s riddle of Feb 23. I 
think if he will get his Bible and look at 
Numbers 22:28-30, he will find the answer. 
It satisfied me, anyway. I have been to 
Los Angeles and Ventura counties in south- 
ern California, which place is a grand one 
to go to fer scenery, and so different from 
the middle west, where I was raised I 
saw palm trees 40 to 60 feet high and three 
feet through, without a limb on them, just 
a bunch of leaves on the top, and live oak 
trees that stay green the year around, and 


Jos. Horne & Co 


Between= 
Season Prices. 


We are at the time when you do 
not care for New Fall Goods and you 
are not very particular about Summer 
Goods. But you’ll buy Summer 
Goods if you get them cheap enough. 
We know that for we are selling 
thousands of dollars’ worth daily— 
and we know further that lots of 
women are buying goods now and 
laying them away until next season. 
So whatever you want of Summer 
Dry Goods write us and expect to get 
it for A HALF and a THIRD of 
former prices. 











Jos. Horne & Co 


Dep’t E. H. Pittsburg, Pa 








TIMELY 


Rurat BOOK 


C tal Fr t All Our Brief Descriptive 

a ogue ee 0 « Catalogue (16 pages) will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 

+ Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cat» 
alogue, |00 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Ilinstrations, 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three cents in 
stamps—which only pays the postage. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Rose A. 


' which are the prettiest shade trees I ever 


saw. They do not.grow tall,: but spread 
away out, and such a dense shade! But 
about the greatest curiosity I saw was in 
the city of Los Angeles. On Spring street 
(1 think). was a common castor bean stalk 
(or. tree);.over 18 inches through and over 
20 feet high, and any boy or man could 
climb it without fear of its breaking down. 
Almost anywhere you go it seems. as _ if 
you. were down in a deep valley, with high 
mountains all-around you.—[J. C. B.,; Kan- 
sas. 





TO LADY WOODSUM. 


Dear Lady Woodsum, accept greeting! 
I’m glad to hear you “speak in meeting,” 
And who dares say you'll frighten us, 
Will surely get into a muss, 


Tell your papa to take no alarm,— 
This paper’s up-to-date on the farm. 
Our Editor’s not of the clan 

That scares at mouse, woman or man. 


You may lead (not be led), as you say 
Still, you’re generous and frank as the day. 
His proverb shall never come true,— 
Your absence we surely would rue. 
MIRROR. 


“A Great Party’’—I disagree with Hia- 
watha as to Ohio being the best state. I 
have been in every state in the Union, but 
Georgia, and I like California much the 
best. This next winter I expect to go to 
Europe, and this summer I am going to 
Alaska and Canada. I graduated from 
city high school a year ago this June, with 
all the highest honors and a per cent of 
99 1-3, the highest ever made here. This 
year I have gone to college. Pet, I agree 
with you in thinking it’s not much fun to 
skate on @ rink, around a pole. This win- 
ter just past, I visited my cousin in Mont- 
real for two months. Didn’t we have 
fun! Say, Pet, can you tell me all about 
the Euterpean club? I am interested in 
that sort of thing myself. I was “sweet 
sixteen’’ yesterday and had a great party, 
235 to it im all, and 216 presents.—[Fair 
Unknown. 





Last winter I went to Flattop, W Va, with 
my great-aunt to see some friends. There 
was snow'’on the ground and ice in the 
creeks. It was a long road for a girl of 
10 to walk, and I became tired before I got 
there, but the good time soon rested me. 
It was nice along the road, with snow on 
pine trees and houses, here and there. Our 
friend’s house was a nice old-fashioned 
place, with everything neat and plain 
about it. While there I played hide and 
seek with my cousin, and had lots of fun 
racing to the barn to see the calf and the 
chickens feeding.—[Bertha A. Gusler. 





Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES. 
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4. The Merchant of Venice. 
5. Benton, Windham, Grafton, Deerfield, 


Wowport, Hopkinton. 
6. Spang, span, spa. 
7. Fife, harp, clarion, horn, piano, cornet, 
viola, triangle, pipe. 
8. Decoration Day. 
9. Contaminate. 
10.. Miserable. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR MAY. 
Henry Duane, N.Y; Ellen Rockwell, Ct; 
Penfield, N Y; N BH; 
Jo Mullins, Mo; E. Alice 
Horton, N Y; Mrs A. 
Parsons, Mass; EB. A. 
Sears, Mass; E. H. Cla: ; 
berg, O; Mrs Sarah Gilles. Minn; 
borne. N Y. 


G. H. Stan. 
Mrs W. Os- 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


A Dainty Trio. 


MRS L. A. GULLICKSON, 





Even the common buttonhole stitch may 
be. used effectively in drawnwork, asin the 
illustration.  Design- No 1 is made as: fol- 
lows: Draw out about ‘10 threads if. the 
eloth is fine. Use long needlefuls of No ‘60 
or even finer thread and holding work ‘over 
left forefinger (lengthwise) fasten thread 





A DAINTY TRIO. 


in left side of work; then take up about 
eight threads, with needle, in center of 
drawn part and work common buttonhole 
stitch down through center, using but one 
buttonhole stitch for every group of 
threads taken up. 

Design No 2: Draw threads, fasten 
needleful of thread and work lengthwise 
of finger as in No 1; excepting to make 
two buttonhole stitches at top of work 
instead of center. 

Design No 3 requires a few more threads 
drawn than for Nos 1 and 2, but fasten 
thread and work over the finger as before. 
Take up eight threads and buttonhole four 
times at top of work; then take up eight 
more threads and buttonhole four times at 
bottom of work. This will make the thread 
form a “criss-cross’’ design. It is an espe- 
cially dainty finish for night robes or 
aprons. Designs 1 and 2 are better adapt- 
ed for handkerchiefs and infants’ wear. In 
No 3 do not work buttonhole stitches over 
one another, but side by side. In Nos 1 
and 2 work over one another. 


Crocheted Skirt. 


SARAH E, WILCOX, 








The pattern for this warm underskirt is 
simple and easily crocheted, using red and 
black Germantown. Make a chain of 210 
stitches with black wool, for top, then make 
a round of single crochet and then a round 
of double crochet, working back and forth 
instead of around. 

3d round—One s c in each of next 2 st, * 
3s cin next, 1scin each of next 2, skip 1, 
1s cin each of next 2, repeat from * across 
round. Work in front half of stitch, turn. 

4th round--Skip 1 st, make 1 s c in each 
of 2s c underneath, * 3s cin center of 3s ¢, 
1s ¢ in each of next 2, skip 2, 1 s c in each 
of next 2, and repeat from * to end of round. 
Repeat last round, 1 s c in each of next 6, 
skip 2, 1s c in each of next 6, and repeat all 
around. 

5th round—-Five s c in middle st of cluster 
of 3, 1s c in each of next 14, and repeat all 
around. 

The next and succeeding rounds are as 
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follows: 3 s c in middle of cluster of s c, 1 
s c in each of next 8, skip 2, 1s c in each of 
next 8, repeat all around. 

Make 8 more rounds like last one, then 6 
rounds with red wool, 5 of black, then 9 
with red and black alternately, 5 rounds 
black, 5 of red, 5 of black, and finish with 
round of red in dc. Make a round of se 
around placket and run a ribbon over and 
under every d e. 

To make skirt longer, 
of rounds 24 times, always working in 
front half of st. In all rounds that follow, 
work in back half of st and around skirt, 
instead of back and forth as you have been 
doing. 

Next round—One sc in each of 6 st, 3 sc 
in next, and so on all around. 

In next 16 rounds, make * 3s c in middle 
st of cluster of s c, 1 s c in each of next 4, 
skip 2, 1 s c in each of next 4, and repeat 
from * all around. . 

Next round—Five s c in middle st of 
group of 3, 1s c in each of next 10 st, and 
repeat all around. 

Next 11 rounds—Three s c in middle st 
of cluster of s c between rounds in which 
are clusters of 5 s c. To shorten it, de- 
crease number of rounds. 


increase number 


Huck Pillows—A popular kind of fancy- 
work this summer is the pillow cover mde 
of huck toweling. The whole surface is so 
nearly covered with the work that very 
little of the foundation shows. Use the 
side where two little threads form the 
overshot. A double thread of silkateen is 
used for working. Begin in a corner and 
run the thread horizontalty under five pairs 
of overshot threads, then work downward 
through five, across five, down five and so 
on until the opposite corner is reached. 
Take up the next row of overshot in the 
Same way. Two colors are used, red and 
black. pink and green or any harmonious 
combination, five rows of each. Make the 
back and ruffle of one of the colors used in 
working.—[B. 








Harmony in Curtain Shades—In fur- 
nishing curtains for a house without blinds, 
choose shades throughout of the same 
color. We never see window blinds of dif- 
ferent colors, yet we often find the shades 
in windows vying in color with the rain- 
bow. I have in mind a fine, large farm- 
house; part of the front window shades 
are dark blue, others a light green, and the 
windows at the sides show yet other tints. 
The effect is unfortunate, and mars the ex- 
ternal beauty of the otherwise handsome 
dwelling. Shades may be chosen to har- 
monize with the color scheme and furnish- 
ings of different rooms, by choosing them 
accordingly, and then painting the outside. 
I have found that it can be quickly done 
and is not expensive. When the house is 
repainted, if the color of the shades is not 
pleasing they can readily be repainted and 
an entirely new effect produced.—[S. E. W. 

To Revive Withered Flowers: Plunge 
the stems into boiling water and by the 
time the water is cold the flowers will re- 
vive. The ends of the stalks should then 
be cut off, and the flowers should be put ts 


stand in cold water and they will keep 
fresh for several days. 
To Remove Walnut and Fruit Stains 


from the Fingers: Dip them in strong tea, 
rubbing the nails with it with a nail brush, 
and wash in warm water. The stains coma 
out instantly. 





BATTENBERG REVER 


This handsome rever of Battenberg lace was designed expressly for our readers 
by Mrs H. L. Miller, and matches the collar and cuffs published some months since. 
A pair of revers require five yards of the finest Battenberg braid and one ball of 
No 5600 linen lace thread. : 
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The Crown. 
MARY F:- BUTTS- 





When I grieve at life’s contradictions, 
At cruel syllables said, 

I think of the godlike Brother, 
I think of a crowned head. 


I think of the crowd close pressing 
To kiss a garment’s hem; 

Neither of gold nor of diamonds 
Was the Master's diadem. 


Alone on the mountain, seeking, 
Through silent nights and morns, 
Strength for the people’s healing— 
And his crown was a crown of thorns, 


- ices 
The Gallant Admiral. 

HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER: 

Ah! Here’s my gallant sailor, 
In uniform complete; 

A wash-tub for an ocean, 
And paper boats for fleet. 


They're sailing o’er the billows 
For foreign lands afar, 

The ships are torn and shattered 
With many a battle scar. 


The admiral is tired, 
And sleepy, too, I think: 
“Please, mamma, take the ocean 
And pour it in the sink.’’ 





Dignity In Domestic Service. 
BREADWINNER. 





It offends me and makes my heart ache, 
to feel there are any who regard house- 
work, the very work that even kings and 
queens are dependent upon, as degrading. 
When I started upon an itinerary I never 
felt that domestic service was undignified, 
—not because scores of women from higher 
walks of life and even graduates of popu- 
lar colleges were thus engaged, but be- 
cause the interests of my employer and 
my own interests were in it, and many 
other reasons could be named to show there 
is beauty and dignity in this service. There 
is certainly opportunity for the develop- 
ment of certain graces through struggling, 
and many of these aspiring girls and wo- 
men who “live out” from other motives 
than self-sustenance, though, just as hon- 
orable, find, as I have, many needless per- 


plexities. These can be overcome, but con- 
ditions differ and it requires head and 
heart and tact. 


Letters are exchanged between those in 
service of personal experience, all written 
out in confidence, and if there is anything 
that needs to be noted, it is that the work 
ought to be placed upon more of a business 
basis, like that of the office or store, in or- 
der to avoid strained relations between 
mistress and maid. The trouble arises 
from the maid trying to get upon ultra- 
intimate terms with the mistress for a 
few days, and then, in getting back to her 
real position she imagines that she has 
been let right down to a nonentity. 

In performing our tasks well we are pret- 
ty sure to be able to live above irritability. 
If our pride gets an occasional sting, let us 
say, “I will not forget my position,” and 
just put in an extra effort for a word of 
praise. At my first place my mistress was 
a girl of fourteen. In our first talk she 
said she didn’t want anyone to raise her 
up to the moon and then let her down into 
the cistern, and I in turn begged her to 
begin, as she could hold out with me. And 
the plan worked. Whether our work be on 
culinary, scullery, waitress or general lines, 
let us do it in singleness of heart, as unto 
the highest judge, then it will be sure to 
be done neatly and orderly, and will call 
out the praise we all enjoy when it comes 
from those who are themselves worthy of 
praise, and we feel are good judges of our 
work. I know a woman who declared she 
never had a bit of a compliment in her 
life, save by a school board, until she went 
“out.” She was equal to an emergency. 
One day unexpected company came. She 
stood trembling before the mixing bowl, 
knowing that a nice pudding had to be 
made for the dinner. The recipe was not 
familiar. It required, all counted, thirteen 
ingredients; only five chanced to be at 
hand, but when she served the dainty 
course they all agreed, “Any lady who can 
build such a dessert as this has not mis- 
taken her calling.’”’ This didn’t send her 
upstairs in disgrace. She looked after the 
economic interests of the house also. Upon 


leaving her second vlace for a few weeks 


of rest, her employer, who had just re- 
turned from the state convention as dele- 
gate, remarked, ‘‘Well, if you must leave 
anyway, I wish to pay you a compliment, 
and that is, I have never seen the time 
since your stay with us but what I could 
mark you ‘100’ in household calculation.’’ 

Ine faithful doing of the different phases 
of this work brings it to perfection, and 
each one of us may help to kill out all the 
opprobrium of the work. 


TT 


A Living from Her Farm. 
KATE, PENNSYLVANIA, 








I was born thirty-five years ago on the 
farm which has been in the possession of 
my family since 1779. Our deeds bear the 
signature of the Penns. I was the only 
child, and my father, although living on 
the farm, was by trade a machinist. I was 
sent to a private school until the age of 
eighteen years, when I married and went 
to reside in a distant city. My husband’s 
death, after but a few years of married 
life, caused me to return to my old home. 
I came back to my parents completely 
wornout with grief and the long months 
of watching in the sick room. I had one 
child, a boy two years of age. 

During my absence the farm had been 
heavily mortgaged, and in addition there 
were many other debts. What was 4o be 
done? I could not bear to see the home of 
so many generations of one family given 
into strange hands, so I went to work. In 
the first place I staked out a plot of ground 
for a truck patch. I worked early and late, 
and as soon as the vegetables were ready, 
marketed them myself. The first year I 
made $230 from April 1 to September 15. 
Then, knowing that the winter was mo- 
notonous in the country, and realizing the 
necessity of earning money every month in 
the year, I applied for the district school. 
I was given a position at $25 per month, 
for a term of six months. My school closed 
in March, just in time for me to lay my 
plans for the summer. I had a hotbed 
made, and had plenty of early plants for 
myself, and some to sell in the market. 
My father being well on in years, I grad- 
ually took the management of the farm 
off his hands, going into the flelds, raking 
the hay with the horserake, building the 
loads of hay, assisting in the harvest field 
and in short superintending the entire work, 

In one year I paid $1000, counting my 
labor at the same rate I should have paid 
@ man, as I made a full hand. I kept the 
truck patch each year, marketing the pro- 
duce until September, when I again entered 
the schoolroom for my winter’s work. In 
the meantime, I lost both parents, but 
nevertheless kept on with the farm and 
school. Of course the work grew harder 
then, but my plan for clearing the incum- 
brance on the old homestead was not aban- 
doned. It is not yet out of debt, but I 
have succeeded in paying a large part of 
the mortgage, have bought improved farm 
implements, have fine stock, have repaired 
the buildings, and can pay as I go. The 
farm contains 159 acres, and this I operate 
myself, with the aid of one man hired for 
eight months, my boy, now fourteen years 
of age, and an additional man hired during 
the harvest season. During the winter I 
have no regular man. The old home grows 
dearer as I realize how nearly it was lost. 
My boy has caught my enthusiasm, and is 
as much in love with the farm as I can 


desire. We have all the comforts of life, 
some luxuries, and are independent and 
happy. What more can any reasonable 


person desire? 





The Flowers’ Preference—Joe brought 


out the tall red-brown jar and filled it with 
water, and I put in a field lily stalk, from 
which thirty-five blooms were depending. 
“Now,” I think, “I will add a few panicles 
of ‘hardhack’ and a sprig or two of ‘but- 
ter-and-eggs.’’’ My! How the lily shook 
its golden bells in disgust, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, 
how I shrink from such plebeian associa- 
tion! Put them into that white and gold 
vase.” So I associated with them verbe- 
nas, heliotrope, bridal daisies, zinnias, nas- 
turtiums, gillyflower, pinks and almonds, 
massing and rounding them like a_ veal 
loaf, and asking if it wasn’t just lovely? 
“No! It’s all simply depressing! You must 
have a “‘fine’’ sense of the individuality of 
flowers. Cast about and see if nature sets 
you any such example. Do not go further 
than the morning glory vines. See how 
they dance and nod and conceal them- 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





selves amid green, shady hearts in such a 
light and fantasic way.” I “caught on’ to 
the lesson, and in vases, trays, bowls and 
jardinieres I put separately the nastur- 
tiums, pansies and sweet peas in lax hand- 
fuls, mixing in maidenhair fern and grace- 
ful tangles of vines in such a way that a 
few flowers made lots and lots of good 
cheer. Then I put stalks of the Solomon’s 
seal, narcissus and water reeds and rushes, 
with wildlings of blooming and_ slender 
growth for a footing, and sent my “sim- 
plicity” bouquets off in the name of “Sun- 
shine” into homes where there was more 
need of cheer.—[Elizabeth. 

















cA Child Can Do It! 


Sparklets 


—a syphon bottle, a capsule of gas—in- 
stantly and cheaply carbonate any cold 
drink, water, milk, cold tea, cider, lemon- 
ade, and make 


Superior Soda Water 
AT ONE CENT A GLASS 


You will be comfortable and refreshed 
all summer if you buy our 


$3.00 SPECIAL OUTFIT No. ! 
1 Wicker Pint Syphon 
2 Boxes Pint Sparklets 
1 Bottle Vichy Tablets 
1 Bottle Cit. of Magnesia Tablets 
1 Bottle Raspberry Syrup 
1 Bottle Strawberry Syrup 
1 Bottle Root Beer Syrup 
1 Bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup 
! Bottle Ginger Ale Syrup 
1 Bottle Vanilla Syrup 
Only additional cost is the expressage. 
Booklet, “101 Temperance Drinks,” 
price 25c, sent frée to anyone sending 
name and address, mentioning this paper. 


Compressed Gas Capsule Co. 
Dept. A. A. 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Regular 
Price $5 






















This elegant watch, 
with beautiful chain 
and charm complete 
for $1.98. The handsomest watch and the most beautiful chain 
ever offered at the price. SEND NO MONEY, cutthis outand send 
itto us with your name and address and we will send the watch 
and chain and charm to you by express. You examine them at the 
express office and if as represented pay express agent our special 
introductory price $1.98 and the watch and chain and charm are 

ours. A guarantee for 5 years with every watch. Address 
k: E, CHALMERS & CO, 352-356 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Rheumatism 


Nine years ago I was attacked by muscular and inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. I suffered as those who have it know, 
for over three years, and tried almost everything. Final- 
ly I found a remedy that cured me completely and it has 
not returned. I have given it to a number who were ter- 
ribly afflicted, and it effected a cure in every case. Any- 
one desiring to give this precious remedy a trial I will 
send it, also my method of treatment, on receipt of 10 cts. 
As to my responsibility I refer to any Bank or Business 
House in this city. Address 


MARK H. JACKSON, 713 University Bldg. Syracuse,N.Y° 














TELECRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. 
penses low. Catalogue free. 
EASTERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon. Pa. 




















TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


Quiet and Suggestive. 





A Chance to Economize—City people are 


taking their annual summer vacations, and 
it is very convenient if they have some 
relative who lives in the country. It saves 
expense. A certain not over. well-to-do 
young couple very sensibly settled on a 
farm last year, and the crops were not 
much more than in the ground before the 
first installment of city relatives arrived, 
to dutifully pay them a visit. The straw- 
berries didn’t go to market, as was expect- 
ed, and the early peas were nearly all gone 
when the company returned to the city. 
Eight days later the second installment was 
on hand to stay a month or more. The 
haying had to be done with only a neigh- 
bor’s boy to help. Cousin Charlie came 
from where it was hot, and expected to 
stay where it was cool, and he could watch 
them get in hay (with no one to rake after) 
very nicely from the top rail of the fence 
under the big Greening tree. In the house 
the work was twice as hard,—more cook- 
ing and more washing and ironing. The 
expense was also doubled, as more food 
was flecessary and of better quality than 
when they were alone. Things went on, 
and by frost time each city relative had 
respectfully paid them a visit, and when 
the farmer started to the depot with the 
last one on the list, his wife got out the 
account book, and with a discouraged ex- 
pression on her face, sat down to reckon 
up their debts.—T[J. 





AN EDITOR’S DREAM- 
Once there was an editor, 
Who lived long years ago; 
He had the swellest office rooms, 
Way down in Author’s Row. 
One day a poet found him there; 
He dragged him forth in glee, 
And bound and gagged the ogre, while 
He read his po-et-tree. 


The editor he bought them all 
As quick as you could squint. 

When someone asked him why, he said, 
“To keep them out of print.’’ 

One day he died and went—well, now, 
I really could not say. 

Perhaps he went to heaven, perhaps 
He went the other way. 


At any rate, his wretched ghost 
Refuses to be quiet, 
And all the poets in this world 
Continue to defy it. 
It lurks in every sanctum still, 
The editors all know it,— 
The spirit of the man who tried 
To kill a poor spring poet! 
ESPERANCE, 





The Boys’ Menagerie—My 10-year-old 
boy had a menagerie in his playhouse (tent 
as he called it) which was made out of a 
piano box and fenced in, making a yard 
about 10 ft square. Early in spring he got 
some frog’s eggs from a nearby pond and 
hatched them in water. Later he caught 
several tadpoles and kept them until their 
legs grew, their tails dropped off and they 
became “full fledged’ frogs. He _ also 
caught some fish, a snapping turtle, land 
turtle and a big grandfather bullfrog which 
he kept tied by the leg with a string. Ad- 
mission to this menagerie was four pins. 
In taking it down when he went away for 
the summer I found the following unique 
set of rul 


Mall be Aw , 


[E. C. P. 





Inclose Stamp for Reply—Interrogations 
are being made relating to the ex- 
change of circle letters, and in reply will 
give my opinion; others may have a better. 
Any circle wishing to exchange letters will 
first find out through our secretary, Miss 
Cora M. Graves, Guss, Ia, what circles be- 
long to the A A L G, and procure from her 
the address of their secretary. Then find 
out whether the exchange can be made. 
In the meantime, to expedite matters, let 
either the secretary or one chosen to make 
the exchange write out an_ interesting 
sketch of circle and introduction of each 
member, these to accompany the letters. 
Now let me request all parties sending for 
pins or making any inquiry of national of- 








ficers, to inclose a stamp for reply. Our 
organization is yet in its infancy and our 
officers also, as far as finances go, and 
while we try to be just as accommodating 
as possible, we do not think it just to re- 
quire too much of us. There is but little 
profit made on pins, if any, when trouble is 
counted, so just kindly help us out. A 
stamp from each one is a little, but from 
one to many it amounts to considerable. 
All orders for pins should be made to me 
direct.—William K. Vreeland, Belews 
Creek, Mo. 





THE SUNSET. 
The sun is setting. A celestial glory 
Fills all the sky, and a pale roseate hue 
Rests on the mountain, as its rugged summit 
Stands, clearly outlined, ‘gainst the heav- 
en’s blue. 
[D. IF. A., Connecticut. 





A Delicious Rice Concoction—I am not 
very fond of rice, but like it when fixed in 
this way, and I am sure Ollie McLain will. 
Boil 144 teacup rice till very soft, drain it 
dry, beat the yolks of 4 eggs light, use % 
pt milk, butter the size of an egg. Grate 
the rind of 1 lemon in the rice when soaked, 
add 1 teacup sugar and a little salt and 
bake half an hour. Beat the whites of the 
4 eggs, add 3 tablespoons sugar and the 
juice of the lemon. Spread this on the top 
and return to the oven until light brown. 
Eat cold. This is delicious.—[Grahams- 
villeite. 


I have just returned from a two weeks’ 
visit to a cousin, and would like to tell 
about my trip, but it would fill a book 
three inches thick. I always have a good 
time wherever I go, for I am one of the 
kind who, if there is any fun to be had, is 
going to have it. I like to have a great 
many correspondents.—[ Cousin Polly, 
North Carolina. 
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A Pocket 
Time Ball 


The factory adjustments of the 
Elgin Watch—by refrigeration 
and oven heat—make it like 
a pocket time ball. Its accu- 
racy is never questioned. An 


ELGIN 
Watch 


will last a lifetime, with ordi- 
nary care—keep perfect 
time under all con- 
ditions. Ask your 
jeweler. 
Every Elgin 
watch has the 
word “ Elgin” 
engraved on 
the works. 
Booklet free. 
Elgin National 
Watch Company, 
Elgin, Il. 
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RIDER AGEHTS WANTED 


. One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicycle. BEST 


(901 Models, $10 to $18 


*99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $i2. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


all makes and models, good as new, 
$8 to 68. Great Factory Clea 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE iistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We havea 
wonderful tion to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 46L 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicage 
om 



















Do you have a feeling of undue fullness 
in the stomach, belchings, or sour or 
bitter risings? These are but a few of 
the symptoms of the diseased stomach. 

The worst thing which can be done 
for the stomach in such a case is to take 
some tablet or powder which merely 
gives temporary relief from discomfort. 
The best thing to do is to begin the cure 
of the disease by beginning the use of 
Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It cures diseases of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion and nutrition. 
It makes the “weak” stomach strong, 
and puts the body in a condition of 
vigorous health. 

“I was troubled a long time with dyspepsia, 
torpid liver, and constipation,” writes Mrs. Julia 
E. Deal, of Ostwalt, Iredell Co., N.C. “Could 
scarcely eat anything at ali; would have attacks 
of pain something like colic, and sometimes it 
seemed as though I could not live. I wrote to 
Dr. R. V, Pierce, stating my condition, and in a 
few days received a kind letter of advice, telling 
me to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. I took four bottles, and one vial of Dr. 
Pierce’s Pellets, and now I can eat anything I 
want and it don’t hurt me. I have not been in 
bed a day since I took your ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ and I have not since felt any symp- 
toms of dutane. I have not taken any medicine 
in twelve months.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 


stipation. 


OU NEVER CAN TE 


how soon will need madicine. Get our Large Drug Book, 
keep it ta . Contains over 15,000 listed drugs, med 
family remedies, tollet articles, ete. Mailed for 

amount out of first order. ‘The Oaly Mail Order Drag House ia 
the World.” HELLER CHEMICAL CO., Dept. A Chicago, Ill, 








PLUMS 


and Pium Culture 


By PROF. F. A. WAUGH, author of Landscape 
Gardening; Horticulturist to the Vermont 
Experiment Station. 


for fruit ers, nurs: 
A Complete Manual fy en Gime. Mand 
gardeners, on all known varieties lums and their 
successful management. This new marks an 
epoch in the horticultural literature of America. 
Qur_ American business of fruit growing has ex- 
panded tremendously in recent years, and with this 
expansion has necessarily come specialization, Plum 
culture is one of the most complicated of these 
specialties; and Professor Waugh is one of the best 
known of the specialists. In his capacity of_horti- 
culturist to the Vermont Experiment station he has 
made extensive studies and experiments along almost 
all the lines covered by the book. So far from be- 
ing a mere compilation of others’ views, this work 
represents in an unusual degree the original dis- 
coveries of the author. Nevertheless the discoveries 
and practical_ experience of others have not been 
disregarded. The beck is a complete 


Monograph of the Plums 


cultivated and indigenous to North America, with 
a complete account of their propagation, cultiva- 
tion and utilization. It will be found indispensable 
to the scientist seeking the most recent and au- 
thoritative information concerning this group, to 
the nurseryman who wishes to handle his varieties 
accurately and intelligently, and to the cultivator 
who would like to grow plums successfully. It is 
one of the most complete, accurate and satisfactory 
works ever written for the field of American horti- 
culture, Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, Price, post- 
paid . * ° * ‘ é $1.50 


. . . . 


Our Brief Descrip- 
Catalogue Free to All. Our Briet Deserts 
pages) will be sent free of ch to all applying for 
the same. Our New, Large, riptive Tllus- 
Catalogue, 100 Pages,6 by 9 inches, 50 Dlus- 
trations, thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors. 
and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best 
books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage, 





ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Polly ‘Doin’ Peaches.” 


ELEANOR W: F- BATES. 





When Polly helps her mother 
“Do peaches” in the fall, 
She brings her little rocker, 
Likewise her dollies all, 
Also her gingham apron, 
Her silver knife, a pan, 
And asks a hundred questions 
As quickly as she can. 


The doll that keeps most quiet 
Upon the pantry shelf 

Is given a peachstone kernel 
That Polly cracks herself; 

But soon she pounds her finger, 
And then upsets her chair, 

While gold and crimson peaches 
Go rolling everywhere. 


A bumblebee is booming 
And blundering in the door; 
Pale bars of yellow sunlight 
Lie slanting on the floor; 
The glass jars shine like crystal, 
With tints of pearl and rose; 
Complacently ove Polly, 
“Mamma an cooked those!”’ 


The slow, translucent sirup 
That from the kettle drips, 
Is fed to every dolly 
From sticky finger tips; 
And thus our Polly answers, 
When asked what she could do: 
“TIT ate ‘bout sixty ome panes 
I fink I ‘most peeled two.’ 





The Succulent Peach. 


HESTER V. GREY. 





Summer ,Snowballs: Select soft peaches 
from which the skin slips easily, remove 
the skin, roll the peach carefully in the 
beaten white of an egg, and then in pow- 
dered sugar, pile high in a glass dish and 
place on ice before serving. 

Frozen Peaches: Pare and quarter ripe, 
juicy peaches, add sugar, and freeze. For 
peach ice cream, add 1 cup chopped or 
mashed peaches to 1 qt plain custard, just 
before freezing. Serve with almond cake. 
' Peach Shortcake: Make a dough as for 
soda biscuit, divide into two parts, roll out 
and place in pie pan, one layer on_ the 
other, spreading butter between. When 
baked a light brown, take from the oven, 
separate layers, butter while hot and cover 
the bottom layer with soft, juicy quarters 
of peaches, sprinkling with sugar. Place 
the second layer on top, sprinkle the whole 
with sugar and eat while hot, with cream. 
} Peach Cobbler: Fill a deep pan with 
pared and sliced peaches, add sugar to 
taste, and a touch of nutmeg and grated 
lemon peel, moisten the whole with water, 
cover with pastry and bake. 

Peach Marmalade: Choose ripe, soft 
peaches, pare and quarter, place in kettle 
with just water enough to cover, and boil 
30 minutes, stirring and mashing the fruit 
constantly. Then add sugar in proportion 
of % lb sugar to 1 lb fruit, and continue the 
boiling and stirring process until done. 

Brandy Peaches: If you haven’t time to 
put up all your fruit, try this plan of pre- 
serving peaches for future use. Select ripe 
peaches of a regular size, wash and wipe 
dry, not removing the skin. Pack them in 
a jar, alternating a layer of peaches with 
a layer of sugar, put a thick layer of su- 
gar on top, add a weight to press the fruit 
down, and cover tightly. In less than a 
year you will have a fine quality of bran- 
died peaches. 

if you find the regular process of mak- 
ing pickled peaches too tedious for warm 
days, try this plan. Cook peaches (whole, 
of course) as for preserves, only using 
about one-third less sugar. When done, 
add spices and vinegar to taste, boil up 
once, and then place in jars. Pickled 
peaches made by this short method will 
keep nearly a year. As my family is espe- 
cially fond of them, I had no opportunity 
to test their keeping qualities further. 


Crab Apple Jelly—I do not like crab ap- 
ple jelly, as it is usually made, as there is 
too much sugar used, and it is too sweet. 
Put the crab apples, after washing, into 
a preserving kettle, add enough boiling 
water to cover them, and boil until very 
soft, then cool until cold enough to handle. 
Strain through a jelly bag, being careful 
not to let in any of the pulp, and to ev- 
ery 1 lb juice add 5 oz granulated sugar. 
Boil 20 minutes before adding the sugar, 
then boil from one hour to one hour and 
a quarter, depending on how fast it boils. 
You can tell when it is done by taking a 
little on a dish and cooling quickly. It 
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will jelly when done enough, when cooled. 
Sterilize the jelly glasses by rinsing in 
quite warm water before putting the jelly 
into them. When the jelly is cold, cover 
with tissue paper wet in alcohol, and heat 
the tin lids hot before putting on the 
glasses. This will make a fine, clear jelly 
that will keep good a year or more, if you 
are careful to skim off every bit of scum 
that rises while the jelly is cooking. Ap- 
ple jelly can be made by the same rule, 
using very tart apples.—[F. E. G. 


Cottage Cheese—Take a pan of thick 


sour milk, turn in 1 qt boiling water, and 
stir well. I think the taste of the cheese 
is improved by heating. If the curd is 
overheated the cheese will be tough. Pour 
the curd into a cheesecloth, and drain for 
a while. Now work it fine with the hands, 
add 1 spoon ground sage and cream enough 
to moisten it, and form into little balls. 
Try it and see if it is not delicious. I 
used to earn my missionary money selling 
these cheeses at 10 cents a dozen.—[E. B. 





Corn and Succotash—Sweet corn is prob- 
ably more extensively grown and, used by 
farmers than any other of the so-called 
summer vegetables. There are a number 
of ways in which it may be prepared, but 
the busy housewife rarely uses but two 
or three modes of cooking. Other ways 
take too long to prepare. I learned a new 
way the other day that makes a change 
from the ordinary methods, and yet is eas- 
ily done. The corn is roasted in the oven. 
Remove the outer husks, leaving a_ suffi- 
cient number of the soft inner ones to 
completely cover the kernels of corn. In 
husking, turn back these inner husks care- 
fully, so as to remove the silk, then lay 
them back in place over the corn, and bake 
in the oven about a half an hour. Remove 
the husks before serving. Corn treated this 
way will be found richer than when cooked 
in water or steam. Care must be taken, 
however, not to have the oven hot enough 
to scorch the corn, as that dries it; also if 
it remains in too long it will dry. While 
speaking of corn, may I offer a suggestion 
in regard to  succotash,—something I 
learned froin my grandmother? When cut- 
ting the corn from the ear first draw the 
knife lengthwise through each row of ker- 
nels, then in cutting from the ear be care- 
ful not to cut very deep; not over half of 
the kernel should be removed. This. will 
leave much corn on the cob, including the 
“heart” of each kernel. These should be 
scraped. Scrape hard so as to remove all 
the goodness left. Your succotash will be 
milky, without the use of milk (to which 
some object), and not at all husky.—[Au- 
gusta Tuttle. 





Green Tomato Sweet Pickle—Slice 1 pk 
green tomatoes and 6 onions, sprinkle 1 cup 
salt over them and let them stand over 
night. Drain well and cook for 15 minutes 
in 2 qts water and 1 qt vinegar. Drain 
again and add 2 qts vinegar, 2 lbs brown 
sugar, 1 tablespoon each of ground emus- 
tard, cinnamon, cloves and white pepper, 
2 tablespoons celery seed and % lb white 
mustard seed. Cook gently for 15 minutes. 
Place in a stone jar, cover closely, and tie 
a paper over the cover. Serve with fish and 
cold meat.—[Annabel Lee. 





Ice Cream in Cantaloupes—Here is a 
pretty way to serve ice cream from na- 
ture’s own pottery. Select the smallest 
cantaloupes to be found, wash and cleanse 
from grit, cut in two and scoop out all the 
seeds, etc, and let them stand and dry. 
Presently heap up each bowl with cream. 
Set it upon plates or saucers of some dainty 
Arcadian pattern, and serve with little tea 
cakes or caramels.—[Betsey. 


Sick Headache: Coarse brown paper 
soaked in vinegar and placed on the fore- 
head is good for sick headache. If the 
eyelids are gently bathed in cool water the 
pain in the head is generally allayed. 


Musical Instruments 
SPEGIAL Vite corns. 2 oso Fiateor ones 


OFFER ! new Lyon & ealy makes. 


nothing to compare with them in price os au or quanta. Ask 
your —" music dealer for them; if ot keep 
them write toda Lo catalog and ome Ss Sy Complete 
pn pee = — Instrumen 

and obtain splendid. satisfaction. 
CPON E HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAGO. 








For Well People 


An Easy Way to Keep Well. 


It is easy to keep well if we would only 


observe each day a few simple rules of 
health. 

The all important thing is to keep the 
stomach right and to do this it is not neces- 
sary to diet or to follow a set rule or Dill 
of fare. Such pampering simply makes a 
capricious appetite and a feeling that cer- 
tain favorite articles of food must be 
avoided. 





Prof Wiechold gives pretty good advice on 
this subject, he says: “I am 68 years old 
and have never had a serious illness, and 
at the same time my life has been largely 
an indoor one, but I early discovered that 
the way to keep healthy was to keep a 
healthy stomach, not by eating bran crack- 
ers or dieting of any sort; on the contrary 
I always eat what my appetite craves, but 
for the past eight years I have made it a 
daily practice to take one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal and I 
attribute my robust health for a man of 
my age to the regular daily use of Stuart’s 
Tablets. 

“My physician first advised me to use 
them because he said they were perfectly 
harmless and were not a secret patent medi- 
cine, but contained only the natural diges- 
tives, peptones and diastase, and after using 
them a few weeks I have never ceased to 
thank him for his advice. 

“IT honestly believe the habit of taking 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after meals is 
the real health habit, because their use 
brings health to the sick and ailing and 
preserves health to the well and strong.” 

Men and women past fifty years of age 
need a safe digestive after meals to insure 
a perfect digestion and to ward off disease, 
and the safest, best known and most widely 
used is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

They are found in every well regulated 
household from Maine to California and in 
Great Britain and Australia are rapidly 
pushing their way into popular favor. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, full sized packages at 50 cents and for 
a weak stomach a fifty-cent package will 
often do fifty dollars worth of good. 





48-page book free 


PAT NT highest references, 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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~ 
> If you are outof employment ® 
or employed at unsatisfactory ® 
wages, write us immediately.‘ 
We can give you something to 
=n that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can@ 
@work right around 4 
Wyour own home, orf 


# travelif you wish. 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 


@ You will be surprised how 
@®easily you can make the 
> amet sum. Hundreds are 


making double that. Possi- 
@>ly youcandoittoo. Send name and face 
Please investigate. Write to-day. 


anyhow. 
= ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Relatives Versus Boarders. 
MRS F. MACK, OHIO. 





Well, there are two kinds of summer 
boarders and IE had them both last sum- 
mer. The reader can judge for himself or 
herself which pays the better. My husband 
and I live at the old home with my father 
and mother. We were a. family of nine 
children, and I was the last to remain in the 
home nest. I am _ sure there is no more 
beautiful country home in central Ohio than 
‘“‘Maplehurst.’”’ We kept no help, but just 
were happy together. My husband is a 
minister, and one of my brothers rents the 
farm and lives in a house on the place. In 
fact, we had an ideal place for keeping 
summer boarders, with our large twelve- 
room house, verandas, beautiful lawns, 
horses and carriages, milk, cream, butter, 
chickens, eggs, fruit, etc. 

Along about the first of July some of our 
city folks wanted to take a rest and board 
in the eountry. We had our houseclean- 
ing all done, and our garden growing, and 
thought’ that now we would have a little 
rest and chance to enjoy ourselves; but we 
weren’t as wise then as we are now in re- 
gard to summer boarders. We told them 
to come, and hired a girl at two dollars a 
week. The fact that we had a girl caused 
them to swarm in just like bees. We made 
company of them, gave them the best the 
farm could produce, easy chairs, cots, spare 
bedrooms, silver, and in fact, killed the 
rattled calr. 

This state of affairs went on for over two 
months, because we couldn’t help it: They 
were our relations, and for all the time 
that they stayed we received but eight dol- 
lars toward paying the girl, and I worked 
as hard as she did. She had her Sunday 
rest; I did not. 

Now for the boarders that pay. They are 
not the kind who desire the dainties and 
ease of this life, but a great lot of hungry 
men working on the gas pipe line, which 
was being laid across the farm in August. 
I took them to board, even with the house 
already full of boarders; but I wanted 
money if I could make it, so I began with 
ten, at twenty cents a meal, and one day 
the number swelled to twenty. All this 
was much against the wishes of the other 
boarders, but I used the back dining. room, 
or what is the kitchen in winter, and so 
served two separate meals. 

In the morning they ate their breakfast 
before the heat of the day, and were gone 
to their work before the others were down- 
stairs. How they did eat! It does me good 
to think of it vet. No dainties for them. 
They wanted good solid food, and did not 
care whether it was cooked and served in 
style or not. 

In the evening, after supper, they would 
light their pipes and sit around in the 
backyard or on the wood pile and smoke. 
We could hear them brag what a good 
cook and manager that woman was. They 
were a rough lot of men, but my treat- 
ment of them caused them to use their 
best manners and to give me no trouble 
at all. 

The girl entered into it heartily, and said 
that if it was worth twenty cents a meal 
to board them, it was worth twenty-five 
cents to board the others. She _ didn’t 
know that the others were non-paying 
ones. 

I took as many of those men as I could. 
My husband was away all the time, and 
the girl and I did all the work. I kept 
them four days, and did not pay out five 
dollars. Everything they desired was on 
the farm. I made $24.60, a check for which 
was handed over to me on the day that 
the men had their last meal. I regretted 
that I could not keep them longer, for I 
am satisfied that I could have made $100 
in the two weeks that they were going 
through the farm, had I been free to do 
so, and if the house had.not been full of 
non-paying guests. 

To those who want to make money this 
summer, I would say, “Put your pride in 
your pocket, take the working class, and 
just study their wants. They will give you 
little trouble and pay you well.” At least 
I found it so from experience my last 
summer. 

To Clean Brushes: Half an ounce of am- 
monia to a quart of warm water. Stand 
the bristle side of the brush in the water 
for three minutes; then rub the brush dry 
with a towel. 3e careful that the water 
does not reach the back of the’ brush. 
Stand the brush bristles downward until 
perfectly dry. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





8376 — Ladies’ 
Fancy Shirt 
Waist. 32, 34, 36, 8394 — Girls’ 
38, 40 and 42-inch Dress. 6, 8, 10 and 
bust. 12 years. 








8366 — Ladies’ 8386 — Ladies’ 
Five Gered Walk- Fancy Shirt 
ing Skirt. 22, 24, Waist. 32, 34, 36, 
26, 28, 30 and 32- 38 and 40-inch 
inch waist. bust. 


Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 
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A Jolly Surprise Party—When I read 
Anna of New Jersey’s. experience at a-sur- 
prise party, it reminded me of one that 
was given me two years ago last winter. 
Just. a few hours before, a neighbor told 
me that a party was coming to our house 
for a surprise that night. My brother was 
going away and it was with great diffi- 
culty that I got him to stay at home, for 
I wanted him to be host. I did not know 
who were coming or anything about it 
whatever, but thought that there would be 
only a few young people. Instead, there 
were people from four or five different 
towns around here, and there was a con- 
tinual string of teams from 7 o’clock until 
after 10, when nearly a hundred had as- 
sembled. It was a good thing our house 
was large and roomy, or we could not have 
accommodated them all. About half-past 
10 they were playing games and having a 
good time, when our village band came and 
serenaded us. My father went out and in- 
vited them in, and we had plenty music 
for the rest of the evening, which helped 
to fill the program. There was a show 
troup in town, and four of the young gen- 
tlemen were present with their instruments. 
They also played and sang some very in- 
teresting pieces on the organ. We had ice 
cream and cake for refreshments, and the 
evening passed away very pleasantly. Still 
I do not approve of surprise parties, for 
there were some people I did not care for 
invited, and some who were perfect 
strangers, while some of my most intimate 
friends and relatives were slighted. The 
most interesting party I ever attended was 
a leap year party given last leap year. I 
received an invitation from a friend re- 
questing me to come, accompanied by a 
gentleman, and it was with pleasant antic- 
ipation that I awaited the coming event. 
I had heard my mother tell about going to 
leap year parties when she was a girl, and 
I had a great desire to attend one. The 
girls took the boys, and I must not fail to 
relate that I felt a little timid and embar- 
rassed in going to the door and asking for 
my gentieman. There were about 30 there, 
just enough to have a good time. The boys 
brought cakes and served the refreshments, 
and the girls took care of their own horses 
and waited on the boys.—[Nella Ellmore. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





[23] 119 
THE CHANGE OF LIFE 


Is the most important period in a woe 
man’s existence. Owing to moderm 
methods of living, not: one woman in 
a thousand approaches this perfectly 
natural change without experiencing 
a train of very annoying and some- 
times painful symptoms. 

Those dreadful hot flashes, sending 
the blood surging to the heart-until it 
seems ready to burst, and the faint 
feeling that follows, sometimes with 
chills, as if the heart were going to 
stop for good, are symptoms of a dan- 

erous, nervous trouble. Those hot 

ashes are just so many calls from 
mature for help. The nerves are crys 








Mrs. JENNIE NOBLE, 


mg out for assistance. The ery should 
be heeded in ‘time. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound was pre- 
pared to meet the needs of woman’s 
system at this trying pericd of her life. 

It builds up the weakeaed nervous 
system, and enables a woman to pass 
that grand change triumphantly. 

‘‘T was a very sick woman, caused 
by Change of Life. I suffered with hot 
flushes, and fainting spells. I was 
afraid to go on the street, my head 
and back troubled me so. I was en- 
tirely cured by Lydia*¥. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound.”-— Mrs. JENNIE 
Nosuez, 5010 Keyser St., Germantown, 
Pa. 














Where’s the Key? 


You don’t need to ask this 
question if it’s on an Improved 
ashburne Patent Key 
Ring, that holds fast to waist 
band or pocket till you lift 
the lever. Aluminum or steel 
chain. By mail, 25 cents. 
Catalogue of novelties for 
rsonal wear, made with 
‘ashburne Fasteners, Free. 


AMERICAN RIN + Bex 60, Waterbury, Conn, 













A NEW MONEY CROP 






THE NEW 


Rhubarb Culture 


By J. B. MORSE. 
Describes im every detail the process of 


Forcing Rhubarb 


whereby with little trouble or expense, 
farmers can have a new Money Crop. Mr. 
Morse tells just how he did it, from the 
pois to the final marketing. 

Part II, by G. B. Fiske, gives the ordinary 
methods of culture, and inclu recipes for 
preparing it for the table, so that the book 
eee etsming that can be told regarding 

ubarb. 


Cloth Bound, Fully Illustrated, 12mo, price 
50 Cents, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


| 62 Lafayette Place 
| NEW YORE 














CHICAGO, ILL 



































































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


WRITE FOR OUR 


Windmill Book 








You can’t buy a windmill wisely until you read our book. 


It is a book of 40 pages, with 125 pictures, telling in a delightful way 
just what you want to know. 


Its writer knows more about windmills than any other man in the 
world. The book is free; let us send it. 





To get the wrong windmill is a pretty costly mistake — a mistake from which no guaranty can protect you. 

You cannot tell whether a windmill is good or bad until you set it up, and setting up is expensive. 

Suppose you find then that it isn't right; that it requires a high wind; that it is going to stand still about half the 
time when you want it to work. 

You can’t return it without taking it down. The cost of erecting and removing it is more than the cost of the windmill. 

This book will avoid that for you. It will make you wise on windmills, so you can’t make a mistake. 


Of course the book tells about Aermoztors. 
We know that a man who reads it will buy no other windmill. That is why we publish the book. 
But it tells only the truth. It makes you a capable buyer. And when you know what you should about windmills, 


you will know vou need the Aermotor. 
ABOUT AERMOTORS 


Twelve years ago the writer of this book made the first Aermotor. 

He made it after 5,000 exact experiments with 165 different wheels. He had spent a year and a fortune in getting 
a wind-wheel right. 

The first Aermotor was ten times better than the best windmill before it. It required but a third as much wind 

Even a zephyr would run it. 


This man kept on making improvements until he had covered the Aermotor with 55 patents. 

Then he introduced the steel tower. 

He invented machinery to make Aermotors cheaply. One machine alone does the work of fifty men, 
He cut the cost of wind power to ome-sixth what it was when he started. The saving is yours. 


THEY ARE CHEAP 


One result is that an Aermotor costs you less than any other windmill worth putting up. 
It has 55 important, patented features that no other windmill has. 

It has a wind-wheel which runs when all other wind-wheels stand still. 

It will outlast any other windmill, and some of them two and three times over. 


CONTROLS THE WORLD’S TRADE 


Twelve years ago all the windmill trade of the world belonged to others. 

Now more Aermotors are sold than of all other windmills combined. 

Six men out of each ten who buy windmills buy Aermotors. The other four would buy Aermotors, too, if they 
knew them. 

No man will knowingly pay more than Aermotor prices for 2 windmill not half so good. 

That is why we ask you to send for this book. 

We don’t ask you to buy direct. We will refer you to our local dealer near you if you choose. 

But write here for the book. Don’t buy a windmill without knowing what a windmill should do. Write now, else 
you may forget it. Address 


AERMOTOR GO., 1233 tweLrta street, CHICAGO 


We have another book about Power Aermotors for doing all sorts of work—for grinding, for sawing, for cutting feed, 
shelling corn and running many kinds of machinery. This book is free, too. Also a book about Pumps, Tanks, Sub- 
structures, Pipes, Fittings and all sorts of Water Supply Goods. We make 160 tons of Piping daily. Our plant 
occupies more than 30 acres. This is considered a pretty good sized farm in New England. 




































